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ELISABETH, OR THE EXILES OF 
SIBERIA 


N 1807, a decade and a century ago, there 
died at the age of thirty-seven a gifted, unas- 
suming, tender-hearted and charming French 

widow, Mme. Cottin, born Sophie Risteau. Mar- 
ried at seventeen to a wealthy banker, her occu- 
pations were those of a housewife and hostess, 
until, shortly after her widowhood, she found 
her income much restricted by the vicissitudes of 
the times, just when, for the sake of others, she 
particularly desired it to be ample. Especially, 
she wished to respond generously to the appeal 
of a dear friend, in disfavor with the government, 
exiled and in want in a foreign land. She spared 
what she could, but it was not enough, and she 
turned to her pen to make good the deficiency. 
She wrote in a few weeks her first romance, 
Claire d’Albe, which was so successful that 
others soon followed it; and for ten years, al- 
though at first writing anonymously, and always 
shrinking modestly from publicity, and disparag- 
ing her own renown, she was one of the most 
famous and popular of French authors. All the 
money she received for her books she used in 
charity or benevolence. 

Her last romance, Elisabeth, bearing usually 
in English translation the added subtitle, The 
Exiles of Siberia, is not yet forgotten; indeed it 
is still sometimes read in the original by our young 
students of French. Not only is it a touching and 
interesting story, but it did much to awaken in 
happier nations that just horror of the cruel exile 
system of autocratic Russia and sympathy with 
its victims which have persisted and borne fruit 
until to-day. 

“Madame Cottin’s first romanee,”’ says a recent 
writer, Mile. Riviere, “was composed to succor 
an exile; her last completed tale, and that upon 
which her fame chiefly rests, was the tenderly 
imagined and truthfully rendered story of an 
exile’s daughter, the charming child, Elisabeth, 
and her brave and formidable journey to entreat 
of the Czar a pardon for her father. A most sad 
and a most happy tale! Yet how far beyond 
that happy ending of the fancy, how trium- 
phantly beyond the wildest dream of the compas- 
sionate young widow who first stirred Frenchmen 
to pity the Siberian exiles, is the ending to-day 
of the whole frightful tragedy of Siberia, when 
our noble ally, free Russia, has called her exiles 
home.” 

Infinitely, indeed, has the romance of fact ex- 
ceeded that of fiction; yet it is not unfitting that, 
at such a time, the memory of Sophie Cottin and 
her Elisabeth should be recalled to mind. A friend 
once asked the gentle.romancer, curiously : 

“Sophie, how could you write your Elisabeth ? 
How, never having been there, could you make 
it all so real,—that wintry and terrible land,—so 
real that one shivers to read ?”’ 

“Ah, but, Marie,’”’ was the reply, ‘‘if I ever 
had been there, then, indeed, I could never have 
written my Elisabeth! Had I actually experi- 
enced those rigors, had I seen with my eyes of 
the flesh those exiles, of whom but one here and 
there among many hundreds might hope for pity 
or pardon from that land of terror—no, I could 
not then have written; I could only have wept, 
and wept.” 
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DUTCH COURAGE 


HE story of the wreck of the English 

passenger steamer Berlin bears magnifi- 

cent witness to the devotion of the Dutch 
lifeboat men. The story appears in The Life- 
boat and Its Story, by Mr. Noél T. Methley. The 
vessel struck on a spit of sand at the extreme 
end of the North Pier of the Hook of Holland 
at about five in the morning of Thursday, 
February 21, 1907. It was blowing a hurri- 
cane from the northwest; the seas made a clean 
breach over her, and she broke up speedily. 

The steam lifeboat President van Heel went 
out at once in charge of Capt. Jensen with a 
crew of nine men. It was only with the utmost 
difficulty that she could get out at all, so ter- 
rible was the force of the wind; but she suc- 
ceeded at last in coming within three fathoms 
of the Berlin. The seas lifted her up and tossed 
her high above the wreck, and disaster seemed 
not imminent but certain. However, the cap- 
tain succeeded in getting his anchor to hold for 
a space, and fired two rockets. The second 
established communication, but only for a few 
minutes; the line was fouled by wreckage and 
severed. 

Then the chain anchor parted, and the life- 
boat was forced to back away. She then 
returned to the harbor for a fresh anchor and 
more rockets. During that brief space of time 
the Berlin went to pieces and the majority of 
those aboard were drowned. By ten the Presi- 
dent van Heel was out again and alongside 
the wreck, but she could not get a line aboard. 
Later in the day she tried again, and on Friday 
she put out to the wreck three times, but still 
the sea was so tremendous that nothing could 
be done. 

On Friday afternoon she left the harbor in 
the teeth of a blinding snowstorm. Accompany- 
ing her was the pilot boat Helvoetsluis, with 
Prince Henry of the Netherlands aboard. On 
approaching the wreck, Capt. Jensen of the 





lifeboat, with four volunteers, made a dash for 
it in a small boat. A rope was thrown, and to 
it he succeeded in making fast another line, 
thus securing communication. Then, joining 
hands and wading up to their necks in water, 
these five brave men reached the lighthouse, 
where they made the rope fast. A few minutes 
later three women slid down in safety, and 
after them came seven men—the only survivors. 

Even if the Netherlands lifeboat men had 
not a thousand tales like it to their credit, they 
could point to that one service and hold up 
their heads with the bravest on the coasts of 
the seven seas. 
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AN INVENTOR OF GUNS 

HEN at one of the most critical moments 

in history our War Department announced 

that it had tested and enthusiastically 
adopted the Browning gun, most people, feeling 
that it was no time for experiments or guesswork, 
looked askance at the news. In the world of rapid- 
fire artillery the Lewis and Maxim guns were 
well-known, and the Browning gun was not. 
Who was this John M. Browning? it was asked. 

Up to the time when Mr. Browning had per- 
fected the new machine gun his name had not 
appeared on any firearms, but his genius for 
invention had long had an astonishingly wide 
influence. Every Winchester rifle, every Rem- 
ington shotgun and automatic rifle, every Colt 
machine gun and automatic pistol, every one of 
the million army pistols manufactured by a Bel- 
gian concern—every one of those and more, says 
the Forum, was a Browning gun. He invented 
all of them! And of the millions upon millions of 
those firearms, known and carried in every quarter 
of the globe, not one bore his name. There was a 
time when Wilhelm, former Kaiser of the German 
Empire, proudly carried a Handsome pistol pre- 
sented to him by Albert, King of Belgium. John 
M. Browning invented it. When Adm. Robert 
E. Peary planted the Stars and Stripes at the 
North Pole he had a Winchester repeating rifle, 
model ’92, in his hand. Browning invented it. 
When, on that fatal summer day in 1914, a Serb- 
ian fanatic shot an Austrian archduke to death 
and precipitated the world war, he did it with 
an automatic pistol ef Browning invention. 

An Englishman of title, on a government mis- 
sion to this country, had occasion to call on 
Browning at his home in Ogden. The English 
official bowed. ‘‘Sir John M. Browning?” he 
asked. 

“John M. Browning, sir!” snapped the in- 
ventor. 

But the Englishman was right. Browning has 
every right to be addressed as ‘‘Sir,” because, 
early in 1914, King Albert of Belgium conferred 
upon him the decoration of Chevalier de V Ordre 
de Leopold. 

His surprising career, which in thirty-seven 
years has brought him royalties aggregating mil- 
lions of dollars, began modestly. At the age of 
twenty-five he perfected a single-shot rifle that 
was soon in considerable local demand. One of 
them fell into the hands of officials of the Win- 
chester Arms Company, and a man went out to 
Ogden with all speed to find the man who made 
it. He found young Browning working early and 
late trying to fill orders for his rifle. Immediately 
the Winchester man offered to buy the patent 
and named a figure that made the young inventor 
blink, Browning sold his patent, and that design 
was the basis of the first Winchester single-shot 
rifles of all calibers. 
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A SORE BUSINESS 
HE Scot and the Englishman fight gallantly 
side by side in the British army, and each 
" man has the greatest respect for the other’s 
courage. But in their hours of ease they love 
above all else to raise a laugh at the expense of 
their comrade from the other side of the border. 
Sir Harry Lauder, in A Minstrel in France, tells 
how the Scot scored on one occasion. 

‘*Mon, Sandy,”’ said one of the Scots, shaking 
his head, ‘‘I’ve been thinking what a sad thing 
that would be! I hope it will no come to pass.” 

‘‘Ay, that would be a sore business, indeed, 
Tam,”’ said Sandy, and he, too, shook his head. 

And so they went on. The Englishmen stood 
it as long as they could, and then one turned to 
Sandy and asked: 

“What is it would be such a bad business ?” 

‘*Mon, mon!’? said Sandy. ‘*We’ve been think- 
ing, Tam and I, what would become of England, 
should Scotland make a separate peace.” 

It was generally conceded that the last laugh 
was with the Scots in that affair! 
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POETIC LICENSE 


FRENCH poet, one of the literary gen- 
iuses of the nineteenth century, was 
once engaged as an instructor in an 
English school. To his great annoyance,—for 
he understood English very well,—the head 
master persisted in addressing him in French. 
‘‘It was the most terrible French I have 
ever heard,’’ the poor poet afterwards confided 
to a sympathetic friend. ‘‘Imagine, therefore, 
my perplexity when he asked me point-blank 
what I thought of his ‘accent’ !’’ 
‘*What did you say ?’’ queried the friend. 
‘*‘T told him that it was more than an ac- 
cent; that it was a new language!’’ 
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DANIEL WEBSTER 
FLOUR 


Everyone Who Tries It Wants It Again 


Back to its Pre War Standard, milled by our own special process to 
give the greatest bread value and contain the most nourishment. This 
is why Daniel Webster Flour is “BETTER THAN THE BEST” —this 
is why it will make the most and the cheapest bread, cakes and pas- 
tries—this is why so many thrifty housekeepers and cooks are using it. 
ORDER A BAG TO-DAY FROM YOUR GROCER AND PROVE IT 


OUR GUARANTEE. If Daniel Webster Flour does not make the best bread you have ever baked— 
after asing one bag or barrel—return empty bag or barrel to the dealer and the price will be refunded. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL’ COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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[ Schools, Colleges, Camps 


i} The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to 
| anyone requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, 
College or University. Kindly indicate whether you have in mind one 
for boys or for girls, and if you have any preference as to its location. 
LL Address EDUCATIONAL DEPT., The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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A School 

for Gir Abbot Academy = ™™"AS=:.. 
23 Miles General Ci 
iescidiientiin ANDOVER, MASS. pete» ll 


Founded 1828 
Ranked among the best preparatory schools by the leading colleges for women. Strong gen- 
eral course offering advanced work for girls who do not desire a college course. Experienced 
teachers. Thorough equipment. Long record of successful work. 
MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 


ESTONIAN EyY 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Organized for the development of the individuality of each boy. Each unit of 16 boys under an efficient 
master. Preparatory and scientific departments. Stimulating life in the open. Directed work and play. 
Big athletic fields. Six buildings. Gymnasium. Modern and complete equipment. 79th year. 
LOWER SCHOOL FOR BOYS from 10 to 14. A distinct school with a building of its own. Under the management 
of a house father and mother. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 


























St. Mary’s Diocesan School for Girls 


Concord, N. H. A home school in pleasant sur- 
roundings. Intermediate, college preparatory 
and general courses, including Household Eco- 
nomics. Attractive gymnasium with grounds 
for outdoor sports. 
MISS ISABEL M. PARKS, Principal 
MISS MARY E. LADD, Vice Principal 


Proctor Academy 


At the foot of Ragged Mountain 


A homelike school in a community of homes. Recrea- 
tion out-of-doors throughout the year. Seno. 
Personal care of boys and Lady 
Principal in charge of gins, S colieus 

preparatory wor! Agricuitural and 
domestic arts courses. nd 
‘eligious influences 
wholesome. Expense 
$400. 
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e . 
Howard Seminary for Girls 
25 miles from Boston. College preparatory and general courses. 
Household economics. Strong courses in instrumental and vocal 
music. Military drill. Horseback riding, All ve Upper 
and lower school. 50 pupils. §600-$800. Mr, and M: OP. 


F.T. CLAYTON, A.M. 
Headmaster 
Andover, New Hampshir e 





Kendall, Principals, 20 Howard St., West Bridgewater, “ey 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught how 
to study. Military training. Supervised “ako Aes ear. 
For catalogue, address Drawer C-15, Col. NDON, 
Bordentown, N. J. Principal ‘on Gon 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 
Upper School—Unique record for college entrance prep- 
aration and for success of graduates in college. Studio, 
manual training, athletics, gymnasium, swimming pool. 
Lower Schoo ~Special home care and training of younger 
boys. Graded classes. Outdoors vot gk Catalog. 
ETH K. GIFFORD, Ph.D., Principal, Providens, R.I. 


Harvard Dental School 


A Department of Harvard University 
Modern ——- and a. Degree of D. M.D. 
Cer ratory semeets accepted. 

Fall term oa = September 22, 1919. Catalog. 
EUGENE H. SMITH, D.M.D., ton Boston, Mass. 

















Wilbraham Academy 


Fits for Life and for College Work 


ee lee nade crenetem 
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ee ont omome - acres 
Moderate rates. 


Gaylord W. Douglass, Headmaster, Box 295, Wilbraham, Mass. 
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dealer judicially. ‘‘Cloisonné.” 
Marian lifted the fragile vase, 
which showed a minute and kalei- 
doscopic play of lustrous color, fine 
as butterfly wings. The vase- was 
mounted upon a small ebony pedes- 
tal, and the sombre wood set off 
the minutiz of blended color and 
design. 

‘‘Why, it’s cracked!’’ said Ma- 
rian. 

The slender, almost indistin- 
guishable black line that mean- 
dered down the side of the vase 
struck her as with a tiny whiplash 
of dismay. The dealer spread his 
hands and directed attention to the 
price tag ; the price was ridiculously 
low—such a mark as might have 
been affixed to the garish pottery 
in general stores. 

‘“*At that, it’s a bargain,’’ he 
said. 

Marian was looking for a gift—a 
graduation gift for a girl friend. 
She and Evelyn had been together 
in high school until their last year. 
Then owing to some obscure ail- 
ment of the eyes Evelyn had been 
obliged to rest a year. When Marian 
was graduated Evelyn sent her a 
coral chain; the bright beads, with 
their gold clasp, were round her 
throat now. Evelyn, for all her 
weak vision, had a strange insight. 
The slender necklace, which seemed 
at once fine and simple enough for 
any occasion, made a charming note 
of color. 

Marian could not have afforded 
the necklace, and she loved pretty 
things—especially pretty things to 
wear; she had always had so few. 
Evelyn had always worn fine and 
pretty things, which she took as 
a matter of course; but she had 
an almost passionate fondness for 
simple belongings—one picture on 
a wall; one flower in a vase. Her 
own room showed an almost austere 
simplicity. 

Marian saw in a flash just where the 
vase might stand — upon the polished 
plane of the low, dark bookshelves, 
making a perfect note of color; but it 
was cracked. 

‘* Haven’t you something of the 
kind —’’ 

‘* Not damaged? Certainly.’’ The 
dealer took her up glibly. Rolling back 
shining glass doors, he took from a 
shelf with cautious tenderness a com- 
panion vase. A second shock of surprise 
awaited Marian’s curious eyes as she 
glanced at the price tag. The vase was 
perfect—and prohibitive in price. 

She took up the first vase. Only the 
closest inspection revealed the crack. 
And it seemed really the more exqui- 
site of the two; its dim blues, its fragile 
flush, too vague for rose, its green and 
silver, were bathed in a translucence 
of color more lustrous than mother-of- 
pearl. 

Evelyn would never dream that Ma- 
rian had known that the crack was 
there. She would think it had been 
made in the Sending. And in compar- 
ison with this frail, exquisite thing 
anything else that Marian could afford 
would be cheap and clumsy, or at least 
matter-of-fact, like a book. 

Other customers had entered and 
were waiting to be served. The pro- 
prietor tapped his pencil against his 
order pad. 

‘Could you pack it and send it from 
here? ’’ asked Marian. ‘‘ I’d want to 
be sure it went safely.’’ ‘‘Safely’’— 
the word, when she had said it, had 
a sort of mocking insincerity. 

‘‘Surely. Have you a card you wish 
inclosed ?”’ 

Marian had no cards. The shopkeeper 
produced a plain card, and while Ma- 
rian wrote a girlish sentiment of be- 
stowal he wound the fragile glaze of 
color in folds of tissue like a cocoon. 
When Marian had dictated the address 
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HE SAID 


°THE CRACK? 


CBiyAgnes Mary Brownell 


and laid down the price of the vase, 
the dealer repeated his opinion that 
she had got a bargain. 

That evening in the dining room, 
which was really the living room, 
since Marian’s aunt had pronounced 
views upon the reverence due a parlor, 
Cousin Lee spoke up: ‘‘O Marian, did you get 
it? Did you get your present for Evelyn?’’ 

That was the question Marian had been 
dreading all the evening. She answered un- 
willingly, ‘‘Yes, I got it.’’ 

‘*Where is it?’’ asked Lee, with a sort of 
accusing wonder. 

“‘T had it sent right out,’’ said Marian. ‘‘I 
couldn’t pack it. It was a vase. ’’ 

Without in the least intending it so, her 
voice had a certain defensive tone. 

‘*What did it cost?’’ asked Lee cheerfully. 

‘*Levina!’’ cried her mother in rebuke. 

Marian had come to stay in her aunt’s family 
during her high school years, and she was 
staying on with them while she was teaching 
her first term of school. Until her brothers 
were old enough to help, Marian’s salary 
would be the main support of the mother and 
the brood of children on the little hilltop farm 
that was their home. 

During those four years in high school 
Marian had helped her aunt with the work, 
which was all the recompense that her aunt 
would receive. But now Marian each week 
paid her little share into the family treasury. 
In her own and her aunt’s opinion that put 
her on a certain plane of independence, so 
that her expenditures were not a subject for 
family consideration. Marian, with a strange 
feeling of not quite telling the whole truth, 
nevertheless answered Lee’s pertinent inquiry. 








gen ‘* Well,’’ said her aunt approv- | 
; ingly, ‘‘I should think that might 
buy a real nice vase. And you 
really ought to do something nice 
for Evelyn. Not that she can’t | 
afford to get anything she wants herself, | 
—Evelyn’s folks are well-to-do, — but | 
it’s different someway —a gift. It expresses 
more. It’s as if it were part of the giver.’’ 

Marian was silent. 

‘*Don’t you think so, Marian?’’ 

‘*T—guess so,’’ said Marian. Did the vase— 
that vase with its cheating appearance of per- 
fection—express part of her? 

‘*Was it a rosy vase, Marian?’’ asked Ellie. 

Ellie was eight; and her mother’s tall parlor 
vases, with yellow, pink and crimson roses | 
against their brilliant setting of leaves, ex- 
pressed to her the furthermost bound of artistic 
perfection. The vases had cost fifty cents at 
the department store. 

‘*TIt had butterflies on it,’’ said Marian; but 
plainer than the butterfly wings she saw the 
crack. 

‘*T think roses are prettier,’’ said Ellie. 

‘“*Tt isn’t what’s on it. It’s what goes with 
it,’’ said her mother, taking occasion to point a 
moral. ‘‘An honest expression of your interest | 
and good feeling is all any gift really is. And | 
I guess that’s what Marian thought when she | 
got the vase for Evelyn. ’’ 

‘* ‘Honest?’ ’’ thought Marian. 

‘*Well, how big is it?’’ pursued Lee impa- 
tiently. ‘‘What else did it have besides butter- 
flies? Did it have anything else?’’ 

The query dragged out an unwilling re- 
sponse. 

**Tt was cloisonné,’’ answered Marian. 

‘*What’s cloisonné?’’ demanded Ellie. 
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‘*Well,—it’s hard to describe,—a 
sort of patchwork of color —’’ 

‘*A patehwork vase!’’ cried Lee. 

As soon as she had said it, 
Marian wished that she could recall 
the word. ‘‘Patchwork’’ belonged 
with ‘‘safely’’ and ‘‘honest’’ as 
applied to her gift to Evelyn. The 
too-fine gift—her too-slim purse— 
the defect—her implied ignorance 
of it—all made a strange jumble in 
her mind. 

Suddenly, to her quickened sense, 
a transparent honesty seemed to 
shine from those great blowzy vases 
in her aunt’s parlor. They were 
what they were. No concealment, 
no guile, marred their chromo-like 
fidelity. They had suffered no re- 
duction in price—were not in any 
sense ‘‘a bargain. ’’ 

Lee considered the question of the 
patchwork vase. ‘‘ Well, I don’t 
know,’” she said. ‘‘I should think 
it might be real clever. It would 
be different, anyway. Still—a floral 
pattern ae 

‘*You must remember that tastes 
differ,’’ said her mother; but she 
privately shared Ellie’s opinion of 
the parlor vases. 

The next day came Evelyn’s note 
of acceptance. Marian hoped that 
Evelyn would tell her that she had 
discovered the crack. That was all 
she was waiting for ; then she would 
go to Evelyn and tell her the truth. 
But Evelyn made no mention of it. 
It seemed to Marian that the note 
was not entirely frank; not like 
other notes she had had from her. 
It sounded sincere but cold: 

‘““The vase came this morning, 
and it’s beautiful. Won’t you come 
to see it on its shelf?’’ 

On a second reading Marian no- 
ticed that Evelyn in acknowledging 
the gift had not thanked her for it. 
What had there been to thank her 
for, except a pretentious insincer- 
ity? And the vase in itself was 
beautiful. It was she who had made 

of it a lying symbol. The beautiful 
vase with its crack stood for their 
beautiful friendship into which had 
come an unacknowledged rift. 

On Saturday Marian went to see the 
vase on its shelf. There in Evelyn’s 
simple, pretty room the vase stood on 
its ebony pedestal like a cup of check- 
ered sunlight. Marian lifted it; but this 
time she did not say, as she had said 
in the shop, ‘‘ Why, it’s cracked! ’’ 
From her those words, which were 
truth, would have been untruth. She 
set the vase back on the shelf without 
a word. 

It seemed to Marian that Evelyn 
was not her old spontaneous self. She 
was glad when Ricky came to the door 
with an invitation for the girls to come 
downstairs. Ricky had been with the 
Traynors for thirty years, and the for- 
mula for her lemonade she guarded as 
if it had been a laboratory secret. 

Mrs. Traynor was awaiting them. 
She was a fair, placid woman, with an 
air of pleasant and entire capability, 
Her house, the finest in Belleview, was 
quite without pretension ; but everyone 
noticed its air of comfortable hospital- 
ity and simple good taste. 

The beaded pitcher looked frostily 
inviting to Marian after the warm, mid- 
afternoon walk. Mrs. Traynor filled 
the bubble-thin glasses. Marian lifted 
hers eagerly. In the very act of raising 
it to her lips, she paused at a sudden 
thought. There was nothing in the 
transparent, flaring glass to recall the 
vase; but the very gesture of lifting it 
brought back the narrow aisle of the 
shop, the clerk, the dealer, the wait- 
ing customers, herself appraising the 
value of something more exquisite even 
than glass or vase—truth inviolate. 

It seemed to her that, in spite of 
Mrs. Traynor’s simple kindliness of 
manner, she had not evinced the old 
cordiality. Even Ricky’s faded eyes had 
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an opaque look. The very drink was subtly 
altered. She was thankful at last to set down 
her glass and rise to go. 

‘“You are not going ?’’ asked Evelyn incred- 
ulously ; for on these holiday afternoons Marian 
usually remained to dinner. 

‘*T must go. There is something I must do,’’ 
said Marian hurriedly. 

‘*Can’t it wait?’’ asked Evelyn. 


SKK CH 


‘““T’m afraid it’s waited too long already,’’ | 


Marian answered. 

‘* I’m sorry.’’ Mrs. Traynor spoke in her | 
pleasant, cordial way. ‘‘ But of course, if it’s 
something you can’t put off — 


driving sense of lost time. 
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just a fluke.’ 


‘*Not another instant!’’ said Marian, with a | 
| husbandry, and he scoffed at rule-of-thumb 
She could not fail to notice the real cor-| methods of egg production. 


diality in their voices, but she could not be- | 


lieve in it; she set it down to their simple, 
hospitable code. She was possessed by now; 
it seemed to her that wherever she looked she 
saw a crack —the widening line of a door 
ajar—a shadow lengthening along the grass. 


| Drusilla about saving some preserved pears that 
| had worked, laughed merrily. ‘‘I sold fourteen 
|dozen more than you did last year, Jack,’’ 
| she declared, ‘‘and had fewer pullets. Theories 
| are all right, but facts are what connt.’’ 


Arrived at her own room, she did not lose | 











HE PERMITTED US TO INSPECT BUT 
NOT TO TOUCH THEM 


an instant. Without removing her hat, she drew 
out writing materials. The words seemed fairly 
to set themselves down: 

I knew the crack was there all the time. But I 
meant yeu not to know that. 1 meant to trick you, 
for that’s what it really amounts to, although I 
didn’t look at it in just that way at the time. I 
wanted to give you something fine, and to do it 
I resorted to a trick. 1 know you know. I saw 
it clearly this afternoon, and I can’t blame you for 
despising me. But I want you to believe that even 
if you hadn’t known already I would have told 
you. Marian. 


She put the note into an envelope and sought 
Ellie. She had intended mailing it, but now 
she was in a flurry of eagerness to have it reach 
its destination. 

When Ellie had gone, Marian drew off her 
hat and, removing her fresh lawn dress, put on 
her workaday gingham. Even in her distress 
she could not afford to be extravagant. It was 
still too early to help about supper. She crossed 
her arms on the window ledge and leaned her 
tired head on them. She began to feel a vague 
comfort stealing into her heart. 

Her window faced the street, and presently 
her ears caught the sound of skipping steps. 
Ellie was returning; but not alone. Hurrying 
along in her wake was a slender figure in 
blown, white skirts—Evelyn. 

They met halfway on the stairs. 

‘*T’ve come to have it parsed, analyzed and 
diagrammed, teacher!’’ cried Evelyn: ‘‘I left 
mother and Ricky standing thunderstruck at 
your treasonable utterances. Permit the ob- 
servation that I believe it is you iri are 
cracked !’’ 

‘*Haven’t you found it?’’ asked Mita in- 
credulously. ‘‘The crack ?’’ 

‘*Oh, that!’’ exclaimed Evelyn in a tone of 
complete indifference. ‘‘I didn’t discover it— 
you know my poor eyes. Ricky found it in 
dusting. I only minded it on your account; and 
I hoped you wouldn’t notice. We’ve had Ricky 
thirty years; and we hope to keep her thirty 
more. Nothing could happen to the vase during 
her régime if it had forty cracks!’’ 

‘*But I—it was a cheat!’’ gulped Marian. 

‘*T only know what prompted it,’’ said 
Evelyn. 

‘* And you weren’t different this afternoon— 
but your note —’’ 

‘‘T know it wasn’t much of a ‘thank-you’ 
note,’’ admitted Evelyn. ‘‘O Marian, if you 
only knew how thankful I felt to you not to 
have to write the conventional thing! I knew 
you would understand. But what about being 
‘different’ ?’’ 

‘‘Not—well, spontaneous, you know,’’ said 
Marian. 

Evelyn looked at her friend with a sort of 
trembling humor in her eyes that saw so deep 
for all their defect. 

‘* Don’t you know it’s you who have all 
the brightness and spontaneity, and that dull 
good manners is all I can ever achieve? Shall 
I tell you what mother said as I came away? 
‘I’ve always believed her to be entirely honest. 
Now I know it. Tell her dinner’s waiting!’ ’’ 
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‘*® GIRL,’’ said my cousin, Jack Coleman, 
A ‘‘can fuss round a hen till the cows 

come home ; but she hasn’t the scientific 
training to Bet e es. If hued does get ’em, it’s 


Jack had taken a course at Cornell in poultry 


Jennie Carter, who had come to see Aunt 


‘*You wait till I get my Barron stock,’’ said 
Jack, ‘‘and I’ll show you.’’ 

‘*7’ll attend to them when they come,’’ 
Jennie retorted, with another laugh. ‘‘You’re 
nothing but a book-made* poultryman, Jack; 
it isn’t in your blood.’’ 

‘*T’m going after those eggs myself to- 
morrow!’’ Jack said that evening at supper. 
‘*No parcel post or express for me; they jolt 
the life out of what they don’t break.’’ 

‘*How many are you going to get?’’ I in- 
quired. 

‘*A hundred. Twenty cents apiece seems a 
lot to pay for eggs, but these are from pedigreed 
layers. Every one of ’em is guaranteed to be a 
two-hundred-egg hen or better. Once I get 
some pullets from those eggs, I’ll show Jennie 
what a flock can do.’’ 

Aunt Drusilla laughed softly, and I smiled. 
We more than suspected that Jack was fond of 
Jennie; but just then he was piqued. Jack is 
rather stiff-necked, not to say pig-headed, at 
times. 

He took the early train the next morning. 
It was almost dark when he returned, bearing 


a pasteboard egg carrier as if it had been a_ 


sickly babe, and looking rather solemn. 

‘*What do you think!’’ was his first remark. 
‘* All they’d let me have was three dozen! 
And I almost had to get down on my knees 
to Judson before he’d spare me that many. 
He’s flooded with orders, and is dividing ’em 
up pro rata,’’ 

He uncovered the eggs and permitted us to 
inspect but not to touch them. They looked 
very much like ordinary white eggs. 

‘*T’m going to set ’em right off!’’ he con- 
tinued. ‘That little incubator is cleaned out, 
isn’t it?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ I said, ‘‘but I don’t think there’s 
any oi] in it.’’ 

Jack hurried off with his eggs to the lower 
chicken house, down by the road. Aunt Dru- 
silla warned him that supper was ready and 
that he would ruin his best suit, but he did not 


my business, but his manner clearly implied 
as much. ‘‘Over to Carter’s!’’ he snapped. 

‘*Now, see here!’’ I exclaimed, catching him 
by the arm. ‘‘Jennie didn’t take your eggs! 
Don’t lose your temper and make an exhibition 
of yourself!’’ 

‘*T have perfect control of my temper,’’ he 
assured me between his clenched teeth, ‘‘or I 
shouldn’t let you grab hold of me in the way 
you’re doing. ’’ 

‘*What are you going to do?’”’ 

‘*Tf you’ ve got to know, ’’ he-almost shouted, 
“I’m going to make her a present of those 
eggs! I’m going to give ’em to her formally, 
so she’ll have a clear title to them. If I’d had 
any idea she wanted them so bad, I’d have 
given them to her before. ’’ 

‘*You’re going to make a fool of yourself,’’ 
I told him, with cousinly frankness; ‘‘and —’’ 

But at that point in the conversation he 
jerked his arm from my grasp and disappeared 
in the darkness. I went inside and told Aunt 
Drusilla all about it. 

‘* Jack was always headstrong,’’ she said, 
with a sigh; ‘‘but Jennie ought not to have 
taken his eggs. Practical joking is never in 
good taste, and it often leads to trouble. ’’ 

‘*But you don’t think Jennie Carter has 
taken his eggs!’’ 

‘‘Why,’’—Aunt Drusilla hesitated,—‘‘why, 
I’ll tell you something I wouldn’t tell Jack. I 
glanced out of the window while we were at 
supper and saw her passing the house with a 
bundle. I don’t think she stole them, under- 
stand ; probably she means to hatch the chicks 
and slip them into the henhouse, or something 
of the kind; but she ought to know Jack better. 
He’ll be mortally offended and will say some- 
thing hasty; then her temper will flash, and 
they’ll quarrel. ’’ 

In half an hour Jack came home and went 
straight to bed. Not a word more did he say 
about his missing eggs; but the next day he 
selected the best from his own stock and filled 
the incubator. 

Thus the incident seemingly was closed; 
but Jennie no longer came over to our house 
—she used to come almost every day — and 
Jack no longer went to the Carters’. More 
than a week passed before I met Jennie com- 
ing from the post office. 

‘*Have you and Jack quarreled, Jennie?’’ 
I asked, without any preliminary form of 
greeting. 

‘‘Why, no!’’ she replied instantly. ‘‘What- 
ever gave you such an idea as that? He’s been 
making mea valuable present. ’’ Her lip curled 
perceptibly as she spoke. 

‘*Jennie,’’ said I, ‘‘what made you take 





stop. Presently, however, when he reappeared 
with an oil can, she persuaded him to eat his 
supper before setting about his task. At the 
table he got interested in telling of his trip, 
and we lingered longer than usual, until Jack 
sprang up with a muttered exclamation and 
hurried from the room. 


As I started for the barn, a few minutes | 


later, I met Jack, frowning prodigiously. 
‘*Now, see here,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘don’t be 


funny! I haven’t the time for any fooling | 


to-night!’’ 

‘‘What are you talking about?’’ I asked. 

‘*My eggs! My Barron eggs! What have you | 
done with them ?’’ 

‘*T haven’t seen them since you carried them 
off to the incubator. ’’ 

He flashed the light of his lantern into my 
face. What he saw there apparently satisfied 
him that I was telling the truth. 

‘* By eracky,’’ he eried, setting down the 
lantern, ‘‘they’re gone!’’ 

‘*Gone! Where did you put them ?’’ 

‘¢ Just inside the chicken house. The carrier 
and eggs are both gone!’’ 

Together we began a fruitless search that 
lasted more than an hour. Then we went out 
to the road and looked for recent wheel marks, 
but found none that turned aside from the 
beaten track. While we were searching, Wi!l 
Parsons came along, and Jack asked him if he 
had passed anyone. 

‘* Not a soul,’’ Will responded, and when 
Jack had explained the reason for the ques- 
tion he added, ‘‘That’s tough luck. I was just 
talking with Jennie Carter, who was setting 
some Barron eggs, and she said they were 
awfully expensive—cost more than they were 
worth, she was afraid.’’ 

‘*Barron eggs!’’ Jack looked puzzled. ‘‘Are 
you sure? She always scoffed at them. ’’ 

‘*I’m no judge of eggs,’’ said Will. ‘‘But I 
saw the word ‘Barron’ on the carrier.’’ 

‘‘Hum!’’ said Jack. “Did you see the dealer’s 
name?’’ 

‘*Yes, but I don’t remember it—nobody I 
ever heard of before.’’ 

Jack watched Will pass on into the darkness. 
Then, muttering something under his breath, 
he started up the road in the other direction. 

‘Where are you going?’’ I inquired. 





He did not say in words that it was none of 


those eggs? You should have known what 
would happen. ’’ 
| ‘So you think me a thief, too!’’ she cried, 
' flushing. 
‘*No, no, no! Nobody thinks you’re a thief! 
But sometimes, you know, a joke doesn’t work 
| Out precisely as it was planned. ’’ 

‘*] wish,’’ said Jennie, biting her lip, ‘‘that 
I’d changed ’em, as I was tempted to do, just 
|to see what would happen. Things couldn’t 
have been any worse then than they are now. 
| Because I walked to the chicken-house door 

|and lifted the cover of that carrier, everyone 
| thinks that I took them. ’’ 
| ‘TY didn’t even know that you went to the 
chicken-house door,’’ I told her, ‘‘but I knew 
that you passed the house. Did you tell Jack 
| that you didn’t take them?’’ 

‘*No, I didn’t; he was quite too toploftical. 
| But what could have become of his eggs?’’ 
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“!'D BEEN THINKING IT UP FOR THE 
LAST SIX MONTHS—AND IT 
WAS A DANDY!" 


‘*T’m sure I don’t know ; I can’t even guess. 
But I’m going to tell him what you’ve just 
told me. ’’ 

‘* Don’t bother! ’’ Jennie exclaimed. ‘* He 
wouldn’t believe it!’’ 

I had a talk with Jack that evening, but he 
remained unconvinced. 

‘«Those eggs didn’t evaporate, ’’ he declared ; 
‘tand nobody else went by the house while we 
were at supper. ’’ 

‘*Did you see Jennie go by ?’’ 

‘*Yes; and I heard her say that she’d take 
care of them when they came, too. You remem- 
ber that, don’t you?’’ 

‘Yes; but she merely meant that her own 
eggs would produce as good or better pullets. 
Somebody else is concerned in this matter, 
Jack. ’’ 

‘*T’ve tried to think so,’’ said he; ‘‘but 
there are only five flocks of straight white 
leghorns in this whole neighborhood. I’ve been 
the rounds, and I’m certain that nobody else 
has got my eggs—they’re not that kind of 
people, anyhow. ’’ 

‘*But is Jennie?’’ 

Jack flushed. ‘‘Why,’’ he stammered, ‘‘why, 
of course, she wouldn’t steal anything; but she 
was bound to keep ahead of me—and those eggs 
are gone!’’ 

It was a puzzling situation; I had to admit 
it myself. Spring passed and summer came. 
Through Mrs. Carter Aunt Drusilla heard 
that Jennie’s hens were not laying so well as 
they had the season before, whereas Jack’s, 
owing, as he believed, to a new balanced ration 
that he had selected, were doing better than 
they ever had done. Undoubtedly he was now 
well in the lead, but his success appeared to 
give him no satisfaction. Of course the real 
test would come when the young chicks grew 
into pullets and began to lay in the late fall 
or winter. Jack’s chicks looked very promis- 
ing, even though they were not from the 
famous English strain. 

As I was returning from the village late one 
afternoon in October, I overtook a small figure 
—a tow-headed, nine- or ten-year-old girl, who 
wore a faded calico dress, and who carried 
under one arm a parcel wrapped in news- 
papers. 

‘*A young Toad Hiller,’’ I told myself. 
Stopping the car, I asked her whether she 
cared to ride. She scrambled in beside me and 
seated herself demurely. 

‘*Y ou live over there, don’t you?’’ she asked, 
pointing across the valley at our house. 

‘*Yes,’’ I said; ‘‘and your name is Brunda- 
gee or Van Horn, isn’t it?’’ 

‘Sally Van Horn,’’ she replied. ‘‘Be you 
the chicken man ?’’ 

‘*No; that’s my cousin, Jack.’’ 

‘*T want to see the chicken man.’’ 

‘‘Well, I think you’ll find him at home when 
we get there.’’ 

She relapsed into silence. Undersized, ill- 
nourished, poorly clad and perhaps not too 
ciean, she was a typical Toad Hiller;.and yet 
her faded blue eyes met mine squarely in a 
glance that I liked. Unlike most of her clan, 
she did not stare at everything except the 
person she was addressing. 

The Toad Hillers were the ‘‘characters’’ of 
our neighborhood, squatters on a tract of worth- 
less territory belonging to nonresident owners 
and sparsely covered with second - growth 
timber. They consisted of two families, the 
Van Horns and the Brundagees; or, rather, of 
one family under two names, for generations 
of intermarriage had made them all relatives. 
Originally Dutch, they had a considerable 
strain of Indian blood, which showed itself 
markedly in some individuals; and they were 
idle, shiftless, ignorant, a constant drain on 
the poor fund of the township, and regarded 
with scorn by even the least prosperous of their 
neighbors. I wondered what business this little 
offshoot of the unhappy tribe could have with 
Jack; and then, thinking of her straightfor- 
ward glance, an idea popped into my head that 
made me straighten up and stare hard at her; 
but as we were almost home, I said nothing. 
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‘‘Be you the chicken man?’’ she repeated 
as my cousin came out to get the parcels that 
| had brought to him from the village. 

‘‘Why,’’ Jack laughed, ‘‘I guess that de- 
| seribes me. ’’ 

‘¢ The chicken man here? ’’ she persisted, 
making a wide gesture that embraced the entire 
premises. 

‘‘Yes,’’ Jack assured her. 

‘¢Then,’’ she remarked briskly, ‘‘ I have 
brought you your eggs.’”’ 

As she handed Jack the package she had 
been earrying, the look of bewilderment on his 
face deepened; but he took the bundle and, 


worth fifty cents a dozen now, and they wasn’t 
worth but thirty-five then; but I felt you ought 
to have the full count.’’ 

Jack gasped. ‘‘So you took my eggs last 
spring?’’ he finally said in a choked voice. 
Over the child’s head I was signaling to him 


‘*Kaster,’’ I explained; ‘‘Paas is old New| Sally walked briskly away, jingling the 
York Dutch for Easter—eating eggs then is all | silver in her hand. When I turned to Jack, he 
the anniversary means to—to some people.’’ | had dumped his parcels upon the porch floor 

“*T gee,’’ said Jack musingly. ‘‘Yes; but | and was straggling to remove his overalls. 
how did you get these eggs, little girl?’’ | ‘*Going over to Carter’s?’’ I inquired, sup- 

‘‘Why, I picked berries last summer, and I | pressing a grin with indifferent success. 
with both hands to keep his temper; but my | bought five hens with the money. They’ re | ‘You ought to have been an old maid!’’ was 
warnings were needless. ' laying fine—sometimes I get three eggs a day. | my cousin’s retort; but he returned the grin 

‘“No,’’ she assured him; ‘‘/ didn’t; but one | | Granny said you didn’t need the eggs; but I | with interest. 
of my folks borried them. I’ll tell you how it | | sneaked ’em one or two at a time and hid ” em | The next morning he told Aunt Drusilla 
was, Our henhouse burned up last fall when | under the fence; and I thought mebby you’d | 'and me that Jennie had twenty-seven Barron 
the woods caught fire, and we didn’t have no want the box, too.’’ | fowls. She had secretly obtained three dozen 
chickens. Come Paas, granny was takin’ on | ‘*Your grandma was right, child,’’ said Jack | eggs from Judson by parcel post, in order to 























alternately staring at her and at me, removed 
the crumpled newspapers from it. A soiled 
egg carrier, with the words, ‘‘ Judson Farms, 
Barron Strain, Fancy White Leghorns,’’ sten- 
ciled across the top, stood revealed. Raising the 
cover, he disclosed a curious collection of eggs— 
brown, gray, purplish, mottled, big and little! 

‘‘You’ll find just three dozen,’’ the small 
girl continued in a businesslike way. ‘‘Eggs is 





somethin’ awful, ’cause we didn’t have no eggs, 
and we’ve always had Paas eggs ever sense 
she could remember; so Jeff—or mebby it 
was Joe—went out and borried them. ’’ 

Jack’s face was a study, but it showed vastly 
more relief than anger. 

‘*Paas eggs?’’ he said, with the rising inflec- 
tion, looking from Sally to me. 


very gently; ‘‘I don’t need them—now. You 
take them back.’’ 

‘*No,’’ she replied, shaking her head firmly ; 
‘‘they was borried and ought to be returned. ’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said Jack, ‘‘maybe you’ve got the 
right idea on that point; but we can’t overlook 
the difference in price. Fifteen cents on a dozen 
comes to forty - five cents for three dozen.’’ 





‘*Yes; eggs for Paas—everybody eats ’em 
then, don’t they ?’’ the child asked impatiently. 


He gravely extracted a quarter and two dimes 
from his poeket and handed the money to her. 


THE HILLTOP TROOP * 
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NDERBRUSH and 
| ai fallen timber were 

thick on the side of 
the hill down which the 
fugitive went plunging; his 
pursuers could hear his 
crashing descent. 

‘*He can’t get through there, it’s too steep!’’ 
cried Frank. ‘‘ You fellows go down the ravine, 
and I’ll follow him on this side, and we’ll head 
him off before he gets out on the r 

Jim Woods and George Newcomb made off 
at full speed in accordance with the suggestion ; 
Frank himself went leaping straight down the 
slope, jumping fallen logs, ducking and parting 
twigs and branches with both arms, and get- 
ting now and then a smart lash across the 
cheek. After a few moments he stopped and 
listened; yes, the crashing sounded not far 
ahead. He sprang on with renewed vigor. 

Then suddenly, even above the noise and 
commotion of his own onward rush, he heard 
a cry. He stopped and heard the cry repeated, 
a cry of distress and pain, without words. 
‘*Hellol’’? he shouted, and back after a mo- 
ment came an answering appeal, ‘‘Help!’’ 

Frank hurried on, and presently broke out of 
the thicket of heavy growth. Before him was 
a rocky promontory jutting out into the ravine 
below and steep on every side. Advancing to 
the edge, Frank looked down. He saw lying 
at the foot of the cliff Dick Dorr, with one leg 
sprawled out; his face was white, and his eyes 
were closed. : 

‘*Badly hurt?’’ asked Frank. Then, as there 
was no reply, he realized that the boy had 
fainted, and he made his way rap- 
idly, but carefully, down the rocks. 
He opened his canteen and began 
pouring water on the boy’s white 
face. At the same time he shouted, 
‘* Jim! Newe! Come quick!’’ 

There was a cry, ‘‘We’re coming!’’ 
from not far down the ravine. Dick 
Dorr opened his eyes. 

‘* Where are you hurt?’’ Frank 
asked. 

‘*My leg.’’ Dick’s voice was weak ; 
there was the logk of suffering in his eyes. ‘‘I 
tried to move it, and it hurt so that I guess 
I fainted. ’” 

‘‘T guess you did, but you’re all right now. 
I’m afraid from the look of it your leg’s broken. 
How did you come to do it, anyway ?”’ 

‘‘What? Set the fire?’’ 

‘*No, I wasn’t thinking of that. I meant just 
how did you come to hurt your leg.’’ 

‘‘Coming down those rocks—I slipped. Fell 
with my leg under me. ’’ 

‘‘Lucky it wasn’t your neck. Let’s have a 
look at it; I shan’t hurt you.’’ 

Gently Frank. rolled the boy’s trouser leg 
hack, There was no question about it; Dorr’s 
leg was broken below the knee. 

‘‘Not a compound fracture, anyway,’’ said 
Frank. He looked up and saw Jim and George 
hurrying up the ravine. ‘‘Come on, fellows, 

ind see what we’d better do. ’’ 

They had hurried breathlessly, expecting to 
ind Frank hard pressed in combat with the 
incendiary, Their rage and desire to punish 
seemed to vanish when they looked upon the 
hoy’s face, with its expression of suffering, and 
upon his misshapen leg. 

‘“T guess we’d better get your father out 
. “re as soon as possible, Frank!’’ exclaimed 

tm. 

‘Yes, but it will take some time to get him. 
| think that we ought to put on a couple of 
splints. If we only had the axe here —’’ 
“Pll go after it.’” Newcomb started off up 
hie slope. 

**Father’s down at Trumansville this morn- 
’ said Frank, ‘‘and won’t be back till 
i{fernoon. It’s better that Dorr shouldn’t lie 
‘iere for hours without having anything done. ’’ 





ing, 


| 








“*T don’t feel up to dealing with a broken 
leg,’’ objected Jim. ‘‘I don’t know enough.’’ 

‘*T can put on temporary splints,’’ Frank 
said. ‘‘I guess you could, too, 
after the lesson father gave you 
the other night. ’’ 

‘*T might if I had to,’’ admit- 
ted Jim reluctantly, and Frank 
replied: 

‘*This is a case of have to.’’ 

The two boys sat down beside 
their patient and waited for 
Newcomb. 

‘* Hurt you much?”’ Jim 
asked. 

‘*Some.’’ Then after a mo- 
ment, during which his eyes 
had roved apprehensively from 
one to the other, Dick Dorr 
said, ‘‘I suppose you think it 
serves me right. ’’ 

**We haven’t said that, ’’ 
replied Frank. 

‘**T bet you think it, any- 
way.” Dick addressed Jim 
with a note of defiance in 
his voice that was 
more pathetic than 
irritating. 

‘*T have no rea- 
son to think well 
of you,’’ answered 
Jim; ‘‘but I wasn’t 
wishing you a bro- 
ken leg.’’ 
‘*What are you 


ORAWN BY 
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“HOW DID YOU COME TO DO IT, ANYWAY?" 


fellows going to do'with me?’’ inquired Dick. | 
‘*Are you going to have me arrested ?’’ 

‘*We’ll have to think about it,’’ replied Jim. 

Frank, glancing at the boy’s face, was more 
merciful. ‘‘I have a feeling that a broken leg | 
is punishment enough, ’* he remarked. ‘‘Prob- | 
ably by the time you’re up and about again | 
you’ll have decided it doesn’t pay to burn | 
people’s property.’ 

‘*Why in thunder did you want to burn our 
cabin, anyway ?”’ inquired Jim. 

‘*T wanted to get even with a bunch of your | 
Scouts that jumped on me and rubbed my face | 
in the dirt,’’ said Dick bitterly. ‘‘One of ’em | 
was a fellow that tried to get my brother fired 
out of his job—lied to get him fired. When he 
got a couple of you to jump on me, I made up| 
my mind you were all alike. I wanted to get | 
even with the whole bunch; that’s all.’’ 

‘*Kind of rough on the rest of us,’’ com- 
mented Jim. 

‘‘Well, I thought if you stood for fellows like | 
those, you must be pretty much all alike.’’ 

There was silence for a few moments, and 
then Jim said, ‘‘What did you do to get such | 
a blaze? That cabin was built out of green logs. 
You must have poured oil over it.’’ 

‘*T did,’’ replied Diek defiantly. ‘‘And I 
heaped leaves and sticks up against the walls 
so as to make sure of a good fire.’’ 

‘tT don’t know but what we ought to hand 
you over to the police,’’ said Jim. 

‘Tt doesn’t do a broken leg any good to talk 
like that,’’ said Frank. ‘‘ And my own opinion 
is that a broken leg and five or six weeks in 
bed are punishment enough. We’ll have the 
cabin rebuilt long before he’ll be about again. ’’ 

Dick looked at Frank gratefully, then closed 
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his eyes. The throb- 
bing pain in his leg 
made him half faint; 
he hoped that, what- 
ever they decided to 
do with him, they 
would not discuss it 
any more just now. 
Frank reeognized the 
signs of distress and said, 
**Give him a drink, Jim; 
I’ve emptied my canteen,’’ 

Jim unfastened the can- 
teen from his belt, and 
then, while Dick propped 
himself up on one elbow, 
held it to his lips. Some- 
how the act of thus ministering to one disabled 
and helpless softened Jim’s heart. 

‘*T guess you’ve had a lesson, and we’ll let 
it go at that,’’ he said. 

Presently Newcomb arrived with the axe and 
the saw ; under Frank’s directions he trimmed 
two sections of a smooth, straight maple limb 
to serve as splints. ‘‘ It would be better of 
course if we could get two flat pieces of board, ’’ 
said Frank, ‘‘but these will do well enough.’’ 

Meanwhile, Jim had been gathering sphag- 
num moss for packing round the splints. 

‘‘We’ll try not to hurt you,’’ Frank said, 
|as he knelt beside the patient. ‘‘Now, Jim, 
| you get your padding ready ; Newe, you stand 
| by with the bandages. ’’ 

He passed his first-aid outfit to Newcomb, 
who took out the gauze roll and bent over, 
ready to follow instructions. 

Frank slipped his left hand gently under the 
| injured leg just above the fraeture, and his 
right hand under and just below the fracture; 
then, lifting gently, he straightened the leg 
out, and at the same time Newcomb passed 
bandages under it. Dick made no sound, but 
he was gritting his teeth. 

‘*The worst’s over, ’’ said Frank. He pressed 
the splints against the leg, one on the outside, 
the other on the inside, so that both reached 
| from the knee to below the ankle. ‘‘ Now 


| pack in the padding,’’ he directed; and while 


he held the splints in place, Jim spread the 


| moss and leaves with careful fingers. Tying 


the splints in place with the gauze bandage 


;and with handkerchiefs was quickly accom- 


plished. 

‘*furt you much now?” asked Frank. 

‘*A good deal,’’ answered Dick, ‘‘but I can 
stand it.’’ 

‘*1’m afraid you won’t think it’s much fun 
being carried down to the road. We’ll take it 
slowly and jar you as little as possible. Come 
on, Newe, and we’ll cut some poles for a 
stretcher. And while we’re doing that, Jim, 
don’t you want to go after the lunch basket? 








| surprise Jack, and they had hatched remark- 


ably well. 

‘*How did you square yourself?’’ I asked, 
glancing furtively at Aunt Drusilla. ‘‘Did you 
give her your new balanced-ration formula?’’ 

**Yes,’’ Jack answered, ‘‘but that wasn’t 
really what did the business. It was my apol- 
ogy. I’d been thinking it up for the last six 
months—and it was a dandy!’’ 

**Tt needed to be,’’ remarked Aunt Drusilla. 


Chapter Seven, in which 
Scouts apply first aid 


We’ll need something to eat after 
this job is done. I guess it will 
even give Dorr an appetite.’’ 

The patient smiled feebly at the 
idea. 

It took Frank and Newcomb 
nearly half an hour to find and trim 
two stretcher poles to their satisfac- 
tion. By the time they had returned 
with them, they found that Jim had 
started a fire and was preparing to 
fry the bacon and potatoes. 

‘*PDorr thought maybe he’d like 
his food better before the trip down 
to the road than after it,’’ explained 
Jim. 

‘*That was just a kind of a joke; 
I don’t know as I’ll have much 
appetite at any time,’’ said Dick. 

Jim had a brisk blaze going in 
the little fireplace that he had built 
out of a few stones. He placed his 
griddle on the fire and when it was 
well heated began slicing the bacon 
into it. Then he unpacked some sandwiches 
that had been folded in a napkin, and when 
the bacon seemed to be done to just the proper 
degree of crispness he forked it out, a slice 
to every sandwich. Next, he sliced some raw 
potatoes into the griddle and soon was dish- 
ing out what he inaccurately termed ‘‘ French 
fried.’’ 

Dick Dorr was not too badly hurt to eat; the 
three others watched him with solicitude and, 
as they observed his appetite, with increasing 
satisfaction. 

‘“*This grub certainly will give me strength 
enough to stand the journey home,’’ he re- 
marked, with a cheerful grin. 

‘‘Oh, we’ll get you down, all right,’’ said 
Frank. ‘‘And I don’t believe it will hurt you 
much. ’’ 

‘*As long as I can feel easy in my mind, 
that’s the main thing. You fellows have been 
mighty decent to me; but—say, look here. If 
you tell anybody what you know and it should 
get to the fellows that rubbed my face in the 
dirt, they’d have me arrested.’’ 

‘“That’s probably true,’’ said Frank. ‘‘As 
far as I’m concerned, I shan’t tell anybody.’’ 

‘*Same here,’’ said Jim and Newcomb. 

‘*Very likely it will be a couple of days 
before anybody learns about the cabin,’’ added 
Frank. ‘‘We’ll simply say we had been up to 
it, and when we were coming away we found 
you with a broken leg. Then nobody will ever 
suspect. What do you say, fellows?’’ 

“*Tt’s the only sure way of keeping people 
from suspecting,’’ said Jim. ‘‘For then they’ll 
think the cabin burned after we found Dorr, 
not before. ’’ 

‘*And when we hear it’s been burned we’ll 
have to appear surprised and shocked,’’ New- 
comb said. 

The subterfuge seemed an innocent one, and 
all three seemed rather well pleased with them- 
selves for having hit on it. 

‘It will spike Reggie’s guns absolutely,’’ 
chuckled Frank. ‘‘ Otherwise, he would be 
cocksure that you did it, Dorr. Now he won’t 
know what to think. He’ll probably lay it to 
your brother. ’’ 

Dick did not smile at that idea. ‘‘I’d almost 
as soon have your cousin know as have Mike 
know,’’ he said. ‘‘He’d feel terribly. Say, I 
realize now what a low-down thing I’ve done. 
I probably wouldn’t have realized it if you 
hadn’t treated me so white. I don’t suppose I 
can ever make it up to you fellows, but I’ll tell 
you this, I’ll let other people’s things alone 
from now on.’’ 

‘*And while you’re in the business of good 
resolutions,’’ remarked Frank, ‘‘ you might 
decide to let other people alone from now on.’’ 

Dick nodded. ‘‘Mike’s been telling me I’m 
too fresh. I suppose he’s right about it.’’ 

When the feast was ended and the fire was 
extinguished, the boys made preparations for 


‘departure. Jim and Frank, standing at oppo- 


site ends and facing each other, took up the 
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PROBLEMS OF RECONSTRUCTION 


T= E enormous cost in men and 

materials is the outstanding fact 
of the war. It is well for us if we 
can find anything in the way of gain to 
offset it. The losses have already been 
incurred and cannot now be prevented. 
The gains are yet to be realized. Whether 
there are to be any gains or not will ; 
depend upon our own wisdom and virtue. | 
The losses may be grouped under three heads: | 
1. The loss of men through death and wounds; 
2. The waste of man power in carrying on the 
war industries; and 3. The destruction of 
materials. 

Those daily casualty lists that continued to | 
appear with such dreadful regularity long after | 
the fighting had ceased are the best reminders, 
if we need reminders, of our irreparable losses. 
Those losses include not merely the men killed 
and wounded,—although those are by far the | 
greatest,—but also the labor of the men who) 
were taken out of productive industry and put 
into what may properly be called destructive 
industry. They stopped for a time producing | 
things that feed and clothe the world or min- | 
ister to its comfort and happiness, and were 
put to making things that were designed to 
kill, to maim, and to inflict pain. The produc- 
tive power thus wasted is a complete loss and 
ean never be regained. 

The losses and the gains of war cannot prop- 
erly be stated in terms of dollars and cents or 
of material goods of any kind. They can only 
be stated in terms of man power, or of human 
life and energy. When they are thus stated, we 
have them both reduced to a common denomi- 
nator and consequently can make some sort 
of comparison between them. 


THE BENEFITS OF DISASTER 


HE real justification for our incurring 
such irreparable losses is not to be found 
in any positive gain that we may hereafter 
realize. It is to be found rather in the fact that 
those losses prevented a vastly greater disaster. 
If we compare our actual losses with those we 
should have suffered if we had not entered the 
war, we shall find that we made an infinite 
gain. But a gain of that kind is only negative. 
It has no bearing on the question how much 
better off we should have been if the war had 
not been necessary. To answer that question 
we should take stock of our general economic 
condition at the close of the war and find out 
if we can what positive gains there may be to 
throw into the balance against the positive 
losses. 

People have often remarked that a great dis- 
aster is frequently followed by a very rapid 
recuperation. A great fire, a great earthquake, 
a great storm, may destroy millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of property; and yet, after a few 
years, property is restored, perhaps in better 
form than ever, and the people do not remem- 
ber that they suffered any very great hardship 
except during the period of actual danger. 
That has led some persons to inquire whether, 
after all, the disaster may not have been a 
good thing. 

Our common sense, however, tells us that a 
disaster is always a bad thing. The people who 
are roused by the disaster to a greater exercise 
of wisdom and virtue than they had ever shown 
before seem to come out with some apparent 
gain. We must remember, however, that, if 
they could be roused to the same exercise of 
wisdom and virtue in times of peace and pros- 
perity, they would come out still better. The 
present question, therefore, resolves itself into 
this: Have the people the wisdom and the 
virtue to face the problems of peace and pros- 
perity as they now present themselves with 
the same heroic spirit with which they faced 
the war? 

In order to put several million men into the 
fighting forces and other millions into the work 
of producing war supplies, it was obvious that 
many changes in our economic life were neces- | 
sary. We had either to cut down our consump- | 
tion of goods in order to spare men for the work | 
of winning the war, or else we had to find new | 
sources of man power that had not been used | 
before. As a matter of fact, we did both. The 
people responded to the appeals to save food 
and in general to practice thrift. As they cut | 
down their consumption of goods, they released | 





| tries that had been producing 


a proportionate amount of 
man. power from the indus- 


goods for private consump- 
tion. That man power was 
then available for the pur- 
poses of war. 

Again, from at least four 
sources there was an addition 
to the available man power 
of the country. In our agri- 
cultural districts there were 
many old men, retired farm- 
ers who, having borne the 
heat and burden of the day, 
had either retired from active 
labor or had given up the 
heavier work of the farm and 
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Coky Thomas Nixon Carver 
I. THE LOSSES AND GAINS IN MAN 
POWER RESULTING FROM THE WAR 


by buying those articles of 
food which furnish the most 
nourishment in proportion to 
the cost. But the cost of food, 
like the cost of other things, 
is mainly determined by the 
amountof man power required 
to produce it. If wheat flour 
is a cheaper food than oys- 
ters, it isso primarily because 
a given amount of labor will 
produce more nutritive value 
in the form of wheat flour 
than in the form of oysters. 
If milk is a cheaper form 
of food than beefsteak, it is 
primarily because a given 
amount of labor will produce 





were devoting themselves to 
the lighter work. When the 
call for increased production 
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more nutritive value in the 
form of milk than in the form 
of beefsteak. 





of food came, many of them pt coe ae nie ota If we have learned to con- 
took up the burden again and resented the United sume more economical foods, 








worked heroically. Similarly, 
in all our shops and factories 
there was a demand for old 
men—men who, in more pros- 
perous times when there were 
plenty of younger men to do 
the work, had either retired voluntarily WW 
or had been crowded out. In the second 
place, many young men who would other- 
wise have delayed entering into active work 
for a few years left school and college in order 
to help win the war. In the third place, many 
who.in the times of peace and prosperity had 
been in the habit of taking long summer vaca- 
tions gave up their vacations and devoted 
themselves to useful work. And in the fourth 
place, a great many women who had formerly 
been either unemployed or employed in the 
more ornamental functions of life took up 
active productive work. By all those methods 
the country was able to mass a great amount 
of productive power without suffering any 
great hardship. 

Analysis will show that that is essentially 
the way in which every great disaster has been 
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met and overcome. When a city is destroyed |. 


and has to be rebuilt, the people spend their 
money for brick, mortar and building materials 
and in employing men in the building trades 
rather than for articles of luxury. That is a 
kind of thrift; it is spending money for durable 
rather than for transient things. The change 
in the ways of spending money diverts a cer- 
tain amount of man power from the luxury- 
producing trades into the building trades. In 
addition, there is some utilization of man power 
from the four sources mentioned above. It is 
by those same methods that the world will 
recover speedily from the destruction caused 
by the war and will rebuild what was de- 
stroyed. There is no other way. 


HOW’ WE SAVED MAN POWER 


LTIMATELY, all economic gains and 
| | losses can be resolved into gains and 

losses of man power. Even the question 
of food during the war was fundamentally a 
question of man power. We had land enough 
to produce all the food that we and our allies 
could possibly have used if we could have 
spared the man power to cultivate all the 
land. We had raw materials enough to supply 
our armies and the armies of our allies if we 


|could have spared the man power to obtain 
| those raw materials. Likewise, during these 


first few years of peace, we shall have land 
enough to feed ourselves and our allies, and 
raw materials enough to replace all that was 
destroyed on the battle front, if we can find 
the man power to cultivate the land and to 
get the raw materials. 

On the profit side of the account, we find that 
as a result of the war we have learned how to 
economize man power in many ways. We have 
learned to feed ourselves well and efficiently 
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Agricultural Economics 


it means that we have learned 
to feed the nation on foods 
that require a smaller part of 
the man power of the nation. 
That will release a certain 
amount of man power for 
other things. If we have likewise 
learned to clothe ourselves more econom- 
ically, it means that we require a smaller 
part of the man power of the nation to clothe 
us, and can therefore release a larger part for 
other things. If, in addition to these econo- 
mies, we have tapped new sources of man 
power, it means that we have still larger stores 
of productive energy to devote to other things. 

The other things that we have to do may be 
classed by the general term of rebuilding. A 
vast amount of the world’s tonnage has been 
destroyed and needs to be rebuilt. In the war 
zone, cities and villages in large numbers have 
been utterly wiped from the face of the earth. 
The mines of northern France and Belgium 
were so completely ruined by the defeated 
invaders that it will take years of labor and 
great expense to restore them. 

Whether the wealth destroyed by the war is 
speedily replaced will depend on our habits of 
economy. If we regard the end of the fighting 
as a signal for an orgy of extravagance, glut- 
tony, idleness and selfish amusement, we shall 
have no surplus of man power to be devoted 
to rebuilding. If we continue during peace to 
practice the virtues that we practiced during 
war, we shall have as much surplus man power 
for rebuilding as we had during the last few 
months of the war for fighting. 

It needs no argument to prove that, if as 
much man power could be devoted to rebuilding 
what was destroyed as has been devoted to the 
work of destruction, a very few years would 
see a complete restoration. That is to say, if 
as Many men as were in the fighting forces, in 
the munitions factories and in the other indus- 
tries that produced military supplies could be 
spared during the next few years from the 
ordinary processes of production and put to 
work opening the mines that were ruined, 
rebuilding the cities and towns that were de- 
stroyed, bringing under cultivation the farms 
that were devastated and rebuilding the ships 
that were sunk, the recovery of the world from 
this great disaster would be as rapid and as 
spectacular as the recovery of any city after a 
fire or an earthquake. 

Can the world spare so many men for the 
work of restoration? It seems unlikely that 
such countries as England, Belgium, France, 
Italy and Serbia, which put virtually all their 
national strength into the war, can spare so 
much of their man power for this purpose. 
The people of those countries denied them- 
selves sometimes even the necessaries of life 
in order that the maximum man power might 
be available for the war and the war industries. 
It is natural to expect that they will want to 
consume somewhat more liberal rations and 
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to wear somewhat better clothes now that 
after four years of struggle peace has come. 

With us in this country the case is differ- 
ent. We had not begun to exert more than 
a fraction of our national strength when 
the armistice came. Our economies in food 
had scarcely reached the point of real sac- 
rifice. It is doubtful whether any civilian 
in the United States was ever seriously hungry 
as the result of the war. Certainly none of us 
were inadequately clothed as the result of the 
war. So far as physical comfort was concerned, 
we civilians have suffered virtually no depri- 
vation. Such economies as we practiced were 
mainly in the field of luxury. There is scarcely 
one of us who could not live comfortably during 
the next decade on the same scale of consump- 
tion that he lived on during the war. That liter- 
ally means that we could easily spare as much 
man power for rebuilding or for permanent 
construction as we have spared during the last 
year for the war and the war industries. 


TO ESCAPE RUIN 


S we have placed the losses in men and 
A in man power foremost in the list of our 
‘ losses, so must we place foremost among 
the gains of the war-the economies of man 
power that we have learned. The habits of 
industry and frugality that we learned during 
the war—the habit of working and feeling 
proud of working, and the habit of thrift and 
of taking pride in thrift—are foremost among 
those economies. No other economic gain de- 
serves to be mentioned in the same breath with 
those two. There have doubtless been many 
moral and spiritual gains resulting from the 
war, but so far as the purely economic gains 
are concerned they are all reducible to these 
two: the increased habit of work and the in- 
creased habit of economy. 

It is not impossible that more man power 
can be saved in those ways than was destroyed 
by the war. In that case the world will soon 
be better off than it was before the war. That 
does not mean that war is a good thing; it 
means merely that industry and economy are 
good things. If without war we had had the 
wisdom to practice industry and economy, we 
should be still better off. Sometimes a great 
disaster is necessary to bring us to our senses 
and induce us to do what we ought to have 
been doing all the time. In that sense the dis- 
aster may be a roundabout benefit. 

Although recovery from a great disaster is 
sometimes very rapid, it is sometimes very 
slow, and sometimes there is no recovery at all. 
There are ruined cities scattered over various 
parts of the earth as monuments to man’s in- 
capacity to fight against adverse circumstances 
or to recuperate after a disaster. Much, if not 
everything, depends upon the spirit of the 
people. Nothing, not even foreign war itself, 
is so destructive as internal strife. The man 
power that is used up in quarreling and liti- 
gation, to say nothing of fighting and rioting, 
cannot be used in producing or constructing. 
The house that is divided against itself must 
fall. 

The nation the people of which do not work 
together with a hearty good will must recover 
slowly from this war, and the nation the man 
power of which is wasted in destructive internal 
conflict may never recover at all. Nations have 
gone down in ruin in the past, and there is 
nothing to prevent other nations from going 
down in ruin in the future. * 

Nothing, after all, can possibly ruin a nation 
except the waste of its man power, and on the 
other hand hothing can possibly build up or 
rebuild a nation except the constructive use 
of its man power. 

In the beginning of this article it was assumed 
that all our losses had already been incurred. 
That assumption was based upon faith in the 
American people, confidence that they would 
not throw away their splendid achievement by 
lapsing into idleness or extravagance, that they 
would not add to their losses of man power by 
wasting still more in strife, in mutual distrust 
and enmity, in quarreling over the fruits of vic- 
tory or the burdens of reconstruction, but that 
they would all attack the problems of peace 
with the same enthusiasm, the same good will 
and emulation, the same courage and fortitude, 
with which they faced the problems of the war. 





poles; then, while they bent forward, New- 
comb peeled their coats off over their heads, 
first Frank’s, then Jim’s. The operation left 
the coats inside out with the poles running 
through the sleeves. 

‘*Better if we had your coat, too, Newe,’’ 
said Frank. 

So Newcomb took Frank’s place and had his 
coat peeled off over his head and added to the 
two others. Then there was a stretcher long 
enough to take the patient comfortably at full 
length. 

Lifting carefully, the boys got Dick on it 
without hurting him; then Frank took his 
position between the poles at the forward end,’ 
Jim at the rear, and at a given word the two 





lifted them simultaneously. Newcomb walked 
beside them, carryirig axe and saw and lunch- 
eon basket, and ready to relieve either of them 
when the time came. 


The progress down the ravine was slow and | 


difficult, interrupted with frequent pauses for 
rest. 

At last they emerged by the roadside, and 
there, on a level strip of grass that was shaded 
by ash and maple trees, they gently laid Dick 
down. 

‘*Pretty well shaken up?’’ Frank asked. 

‘*Not so bad as if you hadn’t put those splints 
on.’’ 

‘If some one comes along with a good, big 
automobile, we might get you home in short 


| order now,’’ said Frank. ‘‘ Some one will 
| surely be passing this way pretty soon.’’ 

| A farmer driving an empty wagon was the 
| first to appear. He displayed a sympathetic 
interest and offered transportation, but Frank 
declined it on behalf of his patient. ‘‘I’m afraid 
he’d be jolted about too much, ’’ he said. ‘‘We’ll 
wait till some one comes by with a smooth- 
running automobile. ’’ 

They did not have to wait long. By good 
| fortune the next person to appear on the road 
was Dr. Bartlett himself, driving his big tour- 

ing car. . 

He supervised the work of getting the patient 
into the car and saw him stretched out on 
the cushioned seat; then, with Frank and Jim 








watching over Dick and with Newcomb in the 
seat beside him, he drove carefully into town. 

Mrs. Dorr glanced out of her window at the 
unwonted spectacle of an automobile stopping 
in front of her house; then, frightened, she 
hurried to the door. 

‘‘T’m all right, mother.’’ The cheery words 
greeted her as she appeared upon the steps; 
they were supplemented by the remark of the 
pleasant-looking gentleman who was helping 
to lift her boy out of the car: 

‘‘Nothing but a simple fracture; he can be 
fixed up in no time.’’ 

Dick was soon laid on the old sofa in the 
living room; and then Dr. Bartlett, turning ‘0 
Mrs. Dorr, said, ‘‘Now if you’ll tell me who 
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your doctor is, I’ll get him over here for you 
at once. That leg ought to be attended to.’’ 

‘*T haven’t any doctor,’’ replied Mrs. Dorr. 
‘‘We haven’t lived here long. ”’ 

‘“‘This is Dr. Bartlett, mother,’’ interposed 
Dick. 

‘“Oh, if you would tend to him!’’ The mother 
looked at the physician with immediate trust. 

‘* Right off, ma’am,’’ said Dr. Bartlett. 
‘Can you get a bed ready for him? Frank, 
you take the ear, run home and bring me some 
splints and bandages. ’’ 

By the time Frank had returned, Dick was 
undressed and in bed. Mrs. Dorr was standing 
by, pale but resolutely cheerful, and Jim and 
Newcomb were expecting to be ordered from 
the room at any moment, yet were hopefully 
lingering. 

‘*My son knows enough to be of some help 
to me,’’ Dr. Bartlett remarked to the mother. 
‘*These other fellows—do you want to stay ?’’ 


ez IN 


= AY, Jim, the ducks have come—I can 
S hear ’em overhead,’’ said Bailey Con- 
lon, who stood at the stable door. Jim, 

who was working inside, came out quickly at 
his brother’s call. Cocking his ears, he looked 
into the dense smoke overhead. For some days 
prairie fires had been rampant over in Kansas, 
and the smoke from them had settled like a 
blanket of fog over all the Panhandle country. 

‘*You’re right!’’ Jim cried after a minute. 
‘«We’ll go to the bayou after ’em soon’s I get 
these mangers done. ’’ 

There was nothing urgent for the two boys 
to do at home. The fall work was nearly com- 
pleted, and what grain they had saved was | 
safely housed. Their father and mother had | 
gone thirty-five miles to the county seat and 
would not be back until the next 
day. They had taken the work 
team, and only Morg, the Con- 
lons’ one saddle horse, was left. 

A little before noon the broth- 
ers, armed with their shotguns, 
set out for Catfish Bayou, an 
arm of the Canadian River, about 
a mile distant. On the way they 
several times heard the vibrant 
whistle of wings; and once a flock 
of mallards passed within view 
through the smoke, low enough 
for a wing shot. The brothers did 
not fire, for fear of putting to 
flight the flocks that they felt sure 
must be feeding on the reaches 
of the bayou and the stream. 

When the boys came to the 
bayou, however, they found no 
waterfowl there. Evidently the 
ducks, taking advantage of the 
favorable breeze, were all migrat- 
ing Gulfward. Jim and Bailey 
followed the inner reach of the 
bayou round to the river, where 
they hoped to find ducks. Care- 
fully working their way through 
a swamp of tall bottom grass, 
they approached the bank. As 
they were passing through a low 
cluster of willows they heard the 
subdued ‘‘whicker’’ of a horse, 
apparently from the river chan- 
nel just below. 

With aroused curiosity, the two 
hoys cautiously moved down to the lower edge 
of the willow growth and peered out. Tied to 
straggling willows almost beneath their feet 
were four ponies standing in shallow water. 
One of them was loaded with boneless strips 
of fresh meat. Another had numerous strings 
attached to its saddle, evidently awaiting a 
similar lading. The other two carried ordinary 
Indian saddles; and to the pack strings of one 
were tied a stout Indian bow and a quiver of 
arrows. 

Bailey and Jim exchanged looks of excite- 
ment, for they realized that here was the 
solution of a mystery that had given great 
trouble to settlers along the Canadian. Without 
a word they sank down among the willows and 
waited. 

Perhaps ten minutes had elapsed when an 


Indian, in half-civilized dress, came wading | 


round a curve of the bank, bearing a freshly 
rolled cow’s hide upon his shoulder. 
brothers again exchanged glances. 
question it was those raiders, from across the 
Indian Territory line, who had done the cattle 
killings that for more than a year had been 
laid to the new settlers along the Canadian, 
and that had caused bad blood between many 
of them and the range cattlemen. 

It was this business that had taken the | 
boys’ parents to town. Six weeks before, a herd | 
of range cattle had broken into the Conlons’ 
field one night and had destroyed almost half | 
of the growing crops. 

Only a week later a range steer was killed 


in a swale near their field. The bones of the | 
skeleton had been picked before it was discov- | 


ered ; but the men of the Bar-Y-N, the nearest | 


ranch, had bitterly charged the Conlons with | acted as packer carried loads of meat and hide | ently the other answered from not far away. 
having killed the steer. Many animals of the|up the river. Old Hokshima now took his | 


The 
Without | 


learn all they can.’’ 
Mrs. Dorr had no objection to their presence ; 


tended their first clinic. 


that’s any comfort to him. I’ll drop in to- 
morrow and see how he’s getting along. ’’ 


for a moment while the boys passed outside. 


explained to you first, doctor, ’’ she said, 
I can’t pay you right off.’’ 











showed their eagerness. ‘* Any objection, Mrs. | 
Dorr? They’re Boy Scouts, and they want to 


and thus it was that Jim and Newcomb at- 













































































I’d just as soon he should 








as that, hesitate to come to me at any time.’’ | be the one. Now if something of the same kind 


He did not wait to hear her murmured ex- | 


pression of gratitude. 


When he drove the three boys up to his} 


could only happen to his brother!’’ 
‘* You are certainly the limit!’’ exclaimed 
Jim Woods in disgust. ‘‘ Frank, don’t you sup- 


house, they observed that Reggie was seated on pose your father would let us have a couple of 


his piazza across the way. Dr. Bartlett went | 
‘*What you fellows been doing?’’ he asked. 
‘*Watching dad set a fellow’s leg,’’ replied 


‘*How did that happen ?’’ 
‘*We’d gone up to the cabin and were coming | 


Mrs. Dorr detained the doctor at the door | away,’’ said Frank, ‘‘when we found a fellow | 








| Splints and a bandage so that we could practice 


After the operation was finished, Dr. Bart- | into his study; Reggie came sauntering over, | | setting a leg? I want to try while it’s fresh in 
lett said, ‘‘In a few weeks his leg will be as | animated by his usual motive, idle curiosity. 
good as it ever was, Mrs. Dorr. He’ll have | 
some pain for the next few days, but it won t | 
be any worse than what he’s already had—if | Frank. 


my mind; I want to see if I couldn’t bandage 
it up that slick way he did it.’’ 

‘* All right,’’ said Frank. ‘‘Come on in. You 
coming, Reggie ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Reggie. ‘*I guess I’ll go down- 
street and get an ice cream soda.’’ 

It was some time since he had felt free to 


| unconscious with a broken leg. He’d somehow stroll as far as the village; he walked along 


‘*‘Huh!”’ said Reggie. ‘‘Well, if anybody had 


‘**] don’t know but what I should have | fallen off a cliff. We managed to bring him to| with a thirsty palate and a comfortable sense 
‘‘that | and earry him down to the road, and then dad | of security. He reflected with great cheerful- 
| happened to come along in his automobile and | ness that there was something quite provi- 
‘*Now never mind that,’’ said Dr. Bartlett. | took him home. The fellow was Dick Dorr.’’ | dential in the way the wicked are punished. 
‘*That’s the last thing in the world you need | 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


in E PANHANDLE -a 


Cy Franklin Welles Calkins 


range had been killed along the river settle- 
ments, and cattlemen generally accused the 
‘*nesters’’ of keeping ‘‘ragged, no-good fences,’’ 
and then, when their crops were injured, of 
killing cattle. 

Shortly after the Conlons had been accused, 
posters appeared along all the highways, in 
which the Panhandle Cattle Company offered 
five hundred dollars’ reward for information 
| that would lead to the arrest of a ‘‘cow killer. ’’ 
Peter Conlon had gone to the county seat to 
| seek legal advice on what course he should take 





| to protect his family from false accusations. 


Jim and Bailey breathlessly watehed the 
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raider tie his roll of hide upon the meat pack. 
Then the man waded back out of sight the 
way he had come. There would be no telltale 
tracks, or marks of dripping beef, along his 
trail. Undoubtedly he had a partner near at 
hand, and the fellows had chosen this smoke- 
befogged day on which to do such work and 
make their ‘‘get-away.’’ 

The brothers quickly decided that Jim should 
spy upon the marauders. Taking off his shoes, 
he crawled through the marsh grass round 
to a hummock that overlooked a drop in the 
river flat. As he had expected, the Indians, 
two of them, were near at hand; they were 
at work on the second of the cows they had 
killed. In the second man Jim was astonished 
to recognize old Hokshima, a Pawnee Indian, 
who while hunting the small white-tailed deer 
had twice stayed overnight at the Conlons’ 
house. 

Jim came to a swift decision. He made his 
way quickly back to his brother. 

‘“*“Go home, and get on Morg,’’ he whis- 
| pered. ‘*Ride as fast as you can and bring 
somebody—even if it’s only the cook—from 





Bar-Y-N. I’ll stay by to see that the dogs or 
| the coyotes don’t disturb their leavings. The 
| rascals have guns, and we can’t take ’em with- 

out a fight; and, with rifles, they’d have the 
| best of us.’’ 

Bailey nodded approval and got away as 
silently and swiftly as he could. Meanwhile 
| Jim stole along the bank of the bayou to the 
| point where he could with safety overlook the 

cattle killers at work. 

All too quickly they finished their task of 
skinning and cutting up the cow. He who had 








butcher knife and began to cut bundles of dead 
willows and slough grass. These he piled on 
each of the ragged beef carcasses, from which 
no more than two thirds of the meat had been | 
taken. 

So they intended to use fire to cover their 
knife marks, and to leave burned-over ground 
behind them! On that smoky day no one, except | 
possibly a stray traveler, could discover the | 
fire before the cattle killers had left its smoke 
far in their rear. Wondering what he might 
do to defeat this scheme, Jim 
watched the Indian, well know- 
ing that his partner was now 


DRAWN BY H 


FOR AN INSTANT BOTH INDIANS GLARED SAVAGELY 


AT THE BOY 


cautiously leading their string of ponies down 
the shallow current of the river to some dis- 
tant point of landing. 

Hokshima finished his work of heaping dead 
willows and grass on the beeves; then he 
turned and strode out toward the far end of 
the bayou. Instantly Jim understood the mean- 
ing of this move. He would start a fire where 
the slight wind would send the flames into the 
loop between the bayou and the river! His 
fire would thus run only for a short distance 
before the breeze and then would slowly back- 
fire on the short grassland. The settlers would 
not discover it for some hours. 

Jim determined at all costs to prevent the ma- 
rauders from carrying out their plan. Making 
his way hurriedly along the edge of the bayou, 
he reached the outer limit of the slough at the 
edge of the tall grasses ahead of the Indian. 
In a dip, at the edge of the water, he rose and, 
with gun on shoulder, walked carelessly over a 
slight rise. Before old Hokshima had reached 
the rim of high grass, Jim came face to face 
with him. 

‘*How! How!’’ Jim cried, in a tone of sur- 
prise and pleasure, holding out his hand. 

If old Hokshima felt disturbed by this meet- 
ing, he gave no sign. ‘‘How!’’ he said. ‘‘ You 
huntem duck? No duck to-day. Him all go so- 
longa wind. ’’ 

He swept a hand skyward and toward the 
south. 

res,’’ Jim readily assented, ‘‘ no ducks 
to-day. Deer over on hills.’’ He pointed to the 
north. ‘‘You got horse? You git—come ’long 
me—we eat dinner, heap pork, bread, potato, 
coffee and sugar. ’’ 

Hokshima looked at the boy keenly for a 
moment and considered. 

‘*Good,’’ he said finally. ‘‘You go on house 
—me git hoss—come quick. ’’ 

‘*No, me go, with you—tired—ride on horse 
behind,’’ Jim insisted. 

The Indian had already started. He now 
halted. ‘‘Hoh!’’ he said. ‘‘Oder Injun gotem 
hoss—tie him way off while we huntem deer. 
Him come, too, now.’’ 

He raised his voice in a long-drawn, shrill 
| ery, like the quavering yelp of a coyote. Pres- 









When the second cattle killer appeared, he 


showed no more surprise or other emotion at 
meeting the white boy than Hokshima had 
shown. Jim noticed that, like Hokshima, the 
younger Pawnee was now armed with a modern 
breechloader. They had killed the cows with 
bows and arrows; the guns were unquestion- 
ably for defense. 

The Indians spoke together for a moment in 
their own tongue; then they turned and accom- 
panied Jim. 

A walk of fifteen or twenty minutes brought 
them to the Conlons’ house. Jim seated his 
guests in the kitchen and fell to work at get- 
ting dinner. They lighted their pipes and filled 
the room with the smoke of cheap 
tobacco. Greedily they watched 
Jim boil the potatoes, fry the 
pork, cut generous portions of 
bread, and brew a big pot of 
coffee. 

Both had set their guns against 
a wall behind them. When they 
were invited to sit at the table, 
the younger, as if by instinct, 
earried his gun and leaned it 
against a window sill close at 
hand. Jim, without design or 
thought, sat near the wall, so that 
his father’s gun rack and rifle 
hung just above his head. 

The trio fell to and ate—the 
Pawnees greedily. All this time 
Jim had talked off and on, show- 
ing the utmost good nature and 
such pleasure in serving his In- 
dian guests as doubtless they had 
seldom known outside the walls 
of an Indian mission. When they 
were midway of the meal, Jim 
began to wonder what he should 
do to hold the Pawnees after 
dinner. He had determined that finally he 
would insist upon going back to the river with 
them, to show them the tracks of deer that he 
had seen in the mud of the bayou. 

His planning was unnecessary. Suddenly the 
Pawnees both started slightly. Each stiffened 
in his chair, with his face tense. In a second 
or two Jim’s ear detected the cause of their 
alarm—the muffled pounding of hoofs at a dis- 
tance. The Pawnees exchanged swift glances 
and looked their host keenly in the face. 

‘*Hoh!’’ exclaimed the boy, trying to speak 
carelessly. ‘‘My folk go to town—mebbe now 
they come back.’’ 

Jim could hardly conceal his elation, and 
his voice doubtless betrayed that emotion. 

**You lie!’’ shouted the younger of the Paw- 
nees, and his hand went out for his weapon. 
Both Indians sprang to their feet together. But 
Jim was ready; he, too, was on his feet in- 
stantly, and his right hand swept his father’s 
rifle from its rack. 

‘*Sit down !’’ he commanded fiercely, leaning 
toward the pair. ‘‘You kill cows! Me saw— 
send for men—fight no good now!’’ 

For an instant both Indians glared savagely 
at the boy. Jim did not flinch; and then, as 
the pounding hoofs drew nearer, the younger 
laughed hoarsely ; old Hokshima grinned in a 
sickly manner, and the two sat back on their 
chairs and stoically resumed their eating. 

A minute or two later Bailey, with three 
cowmen from the Bar-Y-N, came in. 

‘*Good!’’ cried the ranch foreman, for he it 
was with two of his line riders. ‘‘Good enough! 
Dinner’s handy and enough for us all. Wal, 
young feller,’’ he said to Jim, ‘‘we found the 
reds’ hosses, and your brother guessed where 
the beggars was; and now, if you don’t mind, 
we’ll sit down and eat with you as neighbors 
and friends. ’’ 

They all ate heartily. The Indians sat non- 
chalantly and continued to eat as long as any 
victuals were to be had. At the end of the meal 
the Pawnees submitted quietly and, with their 
ponies and booty, were taken to the county 
jail. 

Some days later a letter came addressed to 
‘*James and Bailey Conlon.’’ It contained a 
check for five hundred dollars signed by the 
president of the Panhandle Cattle Company. 
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THE HON. DAVID R. FRANCIS 
American Ambassador to Russia 


FACT AND COMMENT 


E who pursues pleasure should make sure 
that he is on the right trail. 


Life is but a Day, you say? 
Yes; but that’s a Working Day! 


E may defy a world of enemies, but the 
people we love have us in their power. 


{ ANUFACTURERS prophesy that shoes 
will cost more than ever next fall. The 
shortage of raw material and the abnormally 
large foreign demand that is anticipated will, 
they say, force the prices even higher than 
they are now. 
HOSE Germans who realize the shame- 
lessness of selling iron crosses to Americans 
have succeeded at last in stopping the traffic; 
but our men have already bought thousands of 
the erosses, many of them cheap imitations, 
and the freely awarded decoration has lost 
whatever prestige it may have had. A German 
soldier can have little pride in a medal that has 
been sold for a song and that has become a 
jest among all nations. 


XPERIMENTS conducted at the Univer- 

sity of Minnesota show that by keeping 
the window shades closely drawn all the time 
you can save more than forty per cent of the 
artificial heat that otherwise would be lost 
through the windowpanes; but such experi- 
ments have little practical value. Although 
the smallest details in domestic economy are 
usually worth considering, in this particular 
instance the loss of sunlight would be an un- 
reasonable price to pay for the small amount 
of heat that would be saved. 


| eon thirty-seven years the international 
tunnel under the Pyrenees between 
France and Spain is finished. In 1882 the two 
countries agreed to build it and surveyed a line 
from the French town of Ax on the river 
Ariége to the Spanish town of Ripoll, but 


the war ministry of both countries opposed the |: 


project and the matter was dropped. Twenty- 
two years later they renewed the negotiations 
with the approval of their national legislatures 
and chose a route from Ax to Puigeerda in 
Spain. Although the new tunnel is not so high 
as the tunnel through the Andes between Chile 
and Argentina, it is still one of the highest 
railway tunnels in the world. ° 


HATEVER may be the faults of our 
generation, we are not guilty of a certain 
form of mawkishness that flourished during 
the Civil War. It is expressed in many of the 
songs that were popular sixty years ago: Mother 
Would Comfort Me; Kiss Me, Mother, Ere I 
Die; Who Will Care for Mother Now; Dear 
Mother, I’ve Come Home to Die; Mother 
Dear, Your Boy is Wounded ; and so on through 
a long list. Mother love is too beautiful a thing 
to be made ridiculous by arrant sentimentality. 
The reader who peruses such songs of an earlier 
generation must agree with Artemus Ward, 
who says of his contemporaries, ‘‘These song 
writers air doin’ the Mother Bisiness rather 
too muchly.’’ 
N spite of difficulties imposed by the consti- 
tution, the Belgian government is planning 
to extend suffrage by granting equal rights to 
all male citizens who are twenty-one years old. 
Under the present system every citizen who 
has lived in his commune for one year casts at 
least one vote for members of the lower house 
when he is twenty-five years old and for sen- 
ators when he is thirty years old; the father of 
a family whose house tax is at least five frances, 
and who is thirty-five years old, is entitled to a 
second vote, and so is the owner of real estate 
giving an income of forty-eight franes or the 
possessor of an income of one hundred franes 


from Belgian funds; and citizens who fulfill | i 
certain requirements of education or vocation 
are permitted to vote three times. 


nd 
AMERICA AND RUSSIA 


T least two of the witnesses who appeared 
before the Senate committee that inves- 
tigated the Russian situation were well 

worth listening to—Ambassador Francis and 
Col. Robins, who until recently was head of 
the American Red Cross in Russia. There are 
not two other men in the country so well qual- 
ified as they to give information and to express 
an opinion about that obscure phenomenon, 
the Russian revolution. It is characteristic of 
the difficult and confusing nature of the situa- 
tion that the two men differed absolutely on 
many points, especially on the proper policy 
for the United States and the Entente nations 
to pursue with regard to the government of 
the Bolsheviki. 

Col. Robins, although he preferred Kerensky 
to Lenine and never had any illusions about 
| the purposes and morals of the Bolshevik lead- 
| ers, believes that the Allies, after the Lenine 
government had established itself, should have 
entered at least into economic relations with it 
in order to oust the Germans from their control 
of the commercial and economic resources of 
Russia. He is accordingly opposed to military 
interference by the Allies either in Russia or 
in Siberia. 

Mr. Francis is convinced that Lenine and 
Trotzky are German agents, that their régime 
is organized brigandage and murder, that the 
Russians submit to them only by reason of 
terror, and that to withdraw the Allied troops 
would be a craven desertion of all that is worth 
saving in Russia. 

The disagreement of these two American 
observers concerning the policy that the United 
States ought to pursue is no doubt expressive 
of their differing temperaments and points of 
view on political questions generally. When 
they speak of the Bolshevik government itself 
they express the same opinion, although they 
differ in the degree of emphasis with which 
they express it. We have heard from American 
defenders of Bolshevism that Col.- Robins is 
of their number. He is not. Like every sane 
person who has observed the actual proceed- 
ings in Russia, he sees the peril of Bolshevism, 
its crude philosophy, its mad egotism, its 
cruelty and its fanaticism. He believes that 
the soviet system of government is the Russian 
contribution to politics, that it expresses ad- 
mirably the genius of the people, and that it 
is likely to be permanent; but the Bolsheviki 
are not the soviets. They are not an institu- 
tion but a party. For the moment they have 
got possession of the soviets and are keeping 
it with their bayonets. 

The drift of opinion both in this country and 
in Great Britain seems to be toward with- 
drawing American and British troops and giv- 
ing up the attempt to foree common sense and 
order on distracted Russia. Nations have to 
work out their own salvation and rarely ad- 
vance far toward it while alien armies are on 
their soil ; but if the Allies withdraw the troops, 
it is not easy to determine what the next step 
shall be. It is impossible to have friendly deal- 
ings with such a régime as that at Moscow, for 
the Bolsheviki are the declared enemies of 
every existing form of society and of govern- 
ment. Neither does it seem right to turn our 
backs wholly on Russia and let sanity and 
morality struggle unaided against the influ- 
ences that threaten to extinguish them utterly. 
The statesmen at the Paris conference must de- 
cide what attitude the world shall take toward 
Russia. They may act wisely or unwisely, but 
until their policy has worked itself out we shall 
not know whether to praise them or to blame 
them. Seldom in the history of the world has 
so much of importance hung on a decision that 
must in its very nature be a leap in the dark— 
or, it is more hopeful to say, a venture of faith. 


ee 
TO IMPROVE THE COMMUNITY 


HE war stimulated neighborhood and 
community feeling as well as national 
feeling. Social reformers everywhere 
found the stimulus helpful and hope that 
the results of it may be permanent. Certainly 
people should now have more time and incli- 
nation than during the war to study plans for 
improving the communities in which they live. 
Sixteen cities competed for the honor of serv- 
ing as the laboratory in which the ideas of the 
National Social Unit Organization should be 
tested. Cincinnati was the place chosen for 
the experiment. A section of the city has been 
divided into thirty-one blocks, each of which 
contains about five hundred people. Each block 








is regarded as a small village, the people of which 
are to come to know one another and be helpful 
to one another. In each block a chief worker, or 
block mother, keeps in touch with all the people 
and is familiar with their special needs. The 
thirty-one block mothers constitute a Citizens’ 
Council, which, in order to relieve the various 
needs of the district, invites the codperation of 
the different occupational groups. For example, 
problems of health and hygiene are referred to 
the district group of doctors. Problems arising 
from lack of employment or indigence of the 
worker in a craft are referred to the district 
group of that particular craft. The occupational 
groups—carpenters, plumbers, lawyers, doctors, 
and so forth—have each an executive in charge. 
The committee made up of those executives is 
called the Occupational Council. That council 
and the Citizens’ Council together form the 
governing bodies of the community. 

The experiment, which has now been carried 
on for nine months, will be given a three- 
years’ trial; the money for it is supplied by 
the National Social Unit Organization, com- 
posed of public-spirited men and women who 
have faith that the technical knowledge of the 
skilled groups in each community can be more 
effectively directed than it is at present to serve 
the interests of the community. So closely is 
the work being studied by other municipalities 
that if it proves successful we may expect to 
see social units organized in many places. 
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IMITATION ECONOMY 


HERE is one form of imitation economy 
| that seems to flourish alike in times of 
peace and of war: it is that which makes 
many women who buy recklessly dislike to 
destroy a useless article and take every oppor- 
tunity to shift the responsibility for it on 
others. Let anyone ask for books to start a 
library somewhere and see the result. Old 
schoolbooks, scientific books long superseded, 
novels of fifty years ago, gift books no one 
ever looked at, poems no one ever read, odd 
volumes of encyclopeedias—how they come 
pouring in! Rummage sales have their place in 
the modern economy, but was there ever a 
rummage sale where boxes of soiled ribbons 
and ragged ball gowns did not offer a problem 
to the management? As for missionary boxes 
—but to the honor of the church the fashion in 
missionary boxes has changed of late years. 
But there are missionaries worn in service and 
wise in the strange and pitiful ways of the 
human heart who could tell incredible and 
sometimes heartbreaking tales. As for the old 
and decrepit furniture stored away in attics to 
burden the shoulders of innocent heirs, who 
has not known ‘‘strange, true tales’’ of such as 
these? 

It is, in short, one of the small, dark ways 
of: the human mind —this unwillingness to 
destroy worthless things, this overwillingness 
to dump them upon others at the first pretext. 
It assuredly is not economy, for it wastes val- 
uable time. It is not honesty, for it is shirking 
our rightful responsibility. It is not generosity, 
for it is giving away what neither we nor 
others want. What is it? The right name has 
not yet been discovered; but whatever it is, 
it is a weed to be rooted from the garden of 
the mind, where we are trying to raise the fine 
old-time crops known as thrift and forethought 

d ju n 
and judgment. — 


PUTTING PROHIBITION INTO 
EFFECT 


ONGRESS adjourned without passing 
C ‘any legislation to enforce the terms of the 

constitutional amendment that forbids 
the manufacture or sale of liquor. That is not 
a serious matter, for the new Congress is 
likely to be summoned long before there is any 
need for such legislation, and the bills when 
finally prepared are likely to be all the better 
for a longer and more careful consideration. 

Strictly speaking, Congress need not pass any 
legislation at all, for the amendment gives to 
the state legislatures full power to make laws 
for the purpose of enforcing prohibition; but 
since the legislatures are pretty sure to make 
laws that will differ widely from one another, 
and so cause prohibitory law to be unequally 
and inequitably administered throughout the 
country, Congress is certain in the end to take 
the business into its own hands. 

We must be prepared for some difficulties in 
carrying out any laws that Congress may pass, 
and for a good deal of irritated protest against 
them. Although the state legislatures agreed to 
the new amendment with surprising unanim- 
ity, there are regions where public sentiment 
does not yet give consent to prohibition and 
large classes of the population among which 





prohibition is unpopular. The difficulty of 
enforcing a policy that has the solemn sanction 
of the Constitution in communities that do 
not like it has been illustrated by the attitude 
of the Southern States toward the fifteenth 
amendment. They have not openly repudiated 
it, but they have found ways of ‘‘enforcing’’ 
it that do not at all meet the expectations of 
those who framed the amendment. 

So with prohibition; we must expect that 
there will be efforts here and there to evade or 
to make perfunctory the enforcement of the 
law. ‘‘No beer, no work”’ is already a ‘‘slogan’’ 
among that part of the laboring population 
which has found much of its recreation in 
the use of liquor, and which sees in prohibi- 
tion only a violation of its personal liberty. 
It is not clear how far that element is willing 
to carry resistance ; but even if it refrains from 
openly defying the law, it will try every means 
to nullify it and to bring it into disrepute. 

The new laws must therefore be drawn 
wisely and carefully. The enemies of liquor 
must not think that in putting the drink busi- 
ness outside the law they have done enough. 
If they fold their hands then, there is danger 
that the work they have accomplished will be 
undermined and destroyed by its foes. 

That may even be the case if the prohibi- 
tory law is diligently and successfully enforced. 
For in banishing liquor we are taking from 
a good many million people something they 
have always been accustomed to use ; something 
that has been with them an important, if not 
the chief, instrument of social relaxation and 
enjoyment. We must not be content to do no 
more than that. We must try hard to put some- 
thing worth while into their lives to make 
up for what we have taken from them. The 
void in the daily life of those people is there ; it 
will be filled with something—either by liquor 
itself surreptitiously procured, or by something 
better or something worse. There is great 
danger that it will be replaced by something 
worse. The right and wise treatment of the 
question of prohibition lies, not with the courts, 
but with the churches, the institutions of social 
reform, the patriotic and farseeing citizens of 
the country. If they can find ways of helping 
those who are accustomed to drink to saner, 
cleaner, better means of spending their money 
and their leisure, they will make the new law 
an unmixed blessing to everyone. If they 
neglect the need that prohibition will create, 
they will find that need supplied by other in- 
dulgences perhaps quite as vicious as drink, 
provided by people who see a commercial profit 
in the situation. In that case we shall have 
triumphed over one evil only to find another 
sprung up in its place. 
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THE LEAGUE 
"Tie question of the League of Nations is 


the most momentous ever submitted to the 

American people and their government. 
It should be considered calmly and logically, 
without passion and without partisanship; but 
instead of considering it in that way we are 
getting excited over it. When we say partisan- 
ship we refer to both parties. It is as unwise, 
improper and harmful for a Democrat to shout 
for the league because it is largely the work of 
a Democratic President as it is for a Repub- 
lican to denounce it because many of the 
Republican leaders oppose it in its present 
form. 

Let us see where we really stand. Every 
one of us is in favor of the grand idea behind 
the covenant. No man has yet made his 
voice heard—at any rate no man whose voice 
is worth hearing—who does not wish for an 
honorable, well -considered alliance of ‘the 
powers that have been fighting to make the 
world free from war: one that assures the indis- 
pensable rights of every nation, and that limits 
the sovereignty of the partners to the alliance 
as little as possible; for it is an obvious, an 
axiomatic, element of any such alliance that 
every member will have to yield something of 
its sovereignty. A league of nations in which 
the members should reserve every right that 
they had before they entered it would not last 
so long as it would take to draft its constitution. 

Now the question before the American people 
is this: Will the draft submitted by the Paris 
conference accomplish its purpose; is it strong 
enough to insure justice throughout the world, 
and to limit if not to abolish war; and does it 
leave unimpaired the essential and ‘‘unaliena- 
ble’’ rights that a self-respecting nation cannot 
surrender, no matter what may be the objects 
for which surrender is asked? 

Answers to the question must inevitably be 
diverse, because men, even the most thought- 
ful and the wisest, approach it from differ- 
ent points of view and from the same facts 
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reach different conclusions. Not only is that | months by the sale of securities held in Ger- 


so, but it ought to be so. No man has any 
right to be considered as a statesman if he 
either welcomes the draft with a whoop of 
approval and votes for it without studying 
its clauses and their effects, or pitches upon 
one or more phrases that he does not like and 
because of them rejects the whole. 

Therefore, discussion is salutary and to be 
encouraged ; but, as we have said, it should be 
conducted dispassionately. Only in one sense is 
there good in the excessive praise of the parti- 
sans on one side and the intolerant opposition 
of the partisans on the other; it consists in 
the help that such extravagance of expression 
gives—to the other side. 


er 
CURRENT EVENTS 


EACE CONFERENCE.—The return of 
President Wilson was the signal for 
increased activity at the Quai d’Orsay. It was 
announced that the European powers were 
ready to consent to any changes in the League 
of Nations covenant that would ratify the 
Monroe Doctrine and meet any reasonable 
objections that had been made by opponents of 
the covenant in the United States, if it were 
practicable to do so with- 
out raising other objections 
still more formidable. Pres- 
ident Wilson made public 
a statement that there had 
been no change in the plan 
of presenting the peace 
treaty and the league cov- 
enant to the world to- 
gether, but a few days 
later it, was reported that 
M. Pichon on behalf of 
France had been eager for 
an immediate peace treaty 
and a longer consideration 
of the league project, and 
that before Mr. Wilson’s 
arrival in Paris that was 
the course agreed upon by 
the conferees. ——Switzer- 
land, Holland, Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden have 
communicated to the Peace Conference their 
views concerning the league covenant. Argen- 
tina has agreed to the league in principle, but 
will, so its foreign minister declares, ask for 
certain changes in the draft. The Supreme 
Council of the Allies will insist on the dis- 
mantling of the fortifications of Helgoland and 
the opening of the Kiel Canal to the trade of 
all nations. —-The German government has 
named as delegates to the peace negotiations 
Count von Brockdorff-Rantzau, the foreign 
minister; Dr. Eduard David, president of the 
National Assembly; Dr. Adolph Miiller, a 
man of science and leader in the electrical 
industry; Herr Max Warburg, a Hamburg 
business man; Prof. W. M. A. Schuecking 
of Marburg University; and Herr Geisberg, 
minister of posts and telegraphs in Prussia. 
co} 
NITED STATES NAVY.-— Secretary 
Daniels sailed for Europe on March 15. 
He will be gone six weeks, and during that 
time he will study naval and aviation problems 
as they are understood on the other side. 
g 
OUTH AMERICAN TRADE.—On 
March 13 Mr. Hurley, chairman of the 
Shipping Board, announced that twenty-two 
new passenger and cargo steamships would 
soon be ready to use in establishing traffic lines 
to all the important Central and South Amer- 
ican ports. The boats are to be of 12,000-tons 
burden and equipped with all the comforts and 
conveniences of transatlantic travel. 
cod 
USSIA.—Allied troops, including Ameri- 
cans, are guarding important and strategic 
points on the Trans-Siberian railway in sup- 
port of the staff of American railway men, 
headed by Mr. John F. Stevens, who have 
undertaken the operation of the railway. — 
Fighting still persisted along the Dvina and 
Vaga rivers, between the Bolsheviki-and the 
Allied forces, but the engagements were not of 
serious importance. There were conflicting 
reports from the region of Odessa. One repre- 
sented the Bolshevik troops as threatening the 
city, which the Allied forces were evacuating. 
Another spoke of a victory won by Greek troops 
over the Bolsheviki near Kherson, northeast 
of Odessa. Stockholm heard that Lithuanian 
and Esthonian troops had defeated Bolshevik 
armies west of Vilna and west of Pskov. 
eS 
OOD FOR GERMANY.—On March 14 
the conference at Brussels reached an 
agreement by which the merchant fleet of Ger- 
many was turned over to the Allies for use in 
transporting 370,000 tons of food each month 
to Germany. The blockade was further raised 
by permitting Germany to import fish from 
Norway and to use its fishing boats again in 
the North Sea. The Germans are to pay for 
the food supplied to them during the next five 








| consent to the frontier proposed to them. The 





THE ENTRANCE OF THE KAISER'S 
PALACE IN BERLIN AFTER THE 
RIOTERS HAD DONE THEIR WORK 








many, by exports and by credits raised in 
foreign countries. It is estimated that these 
arrangements will permit international trade 
with Germany to the extent of about $90,000, - 
000 a month. e 


OLSHEVISM.—Three men and a woman, | 


said to be leaders of the revolutionary | 
party in this country, were arrested in New | 
York on March 14, charged with criminal 
anarchy. The chief is named Peter Bianky; | 
his male associates are Mareus Ordowsky and | 
Arthur Ketizes. ° | 
| 


HANNEL TUNNEL.—The French com- 
mission appointed to study the subject of 
a tunnel under the English Channel, connect- 
ing France and England, is engaged on the | 
preparation of a definite agreement, which is | 
to be submitted to the British government. 
° | 

HE SLAV STATES.—The attempts of 
the interallied commission to restore peace 
between the Poles and Germans, the Poles and , 
Czechs and the Poles and Ukrainians seemed 
all on the point of failure, through the unwill- | 
ingness of the Germans, Czechs and Ukrainians | 
to accept the terms proposed by the commis- 
sioners. The Berlin papers declared that the | 
German delegates had left Posen, unable to 


Czechs declined to with- 
draw from the part of 
Upper Silesia they had 
occupied, and the Ukrain- 
ians refused to desist from 
their attacks on Lemberg, 
which was still held by a 
Polish garrison. The city 
was under continual bom- 
bardment, and its fall was 
said to be not far distant. 
On March 19 the Supreme 
Council at Paris addressed 
an injunction to the Polish 
and Ukrainian armies call- 
ing on them to suspend 
hostilities at once. —-The 
Czecho-Slovak govern- 
ment has reported to the 
conference at Paris the 
discovery of a conspiracy 
of German and Magyar 
influences to involve the new republic with 
Poland and to incite Bolshevist uprisings in 
Prague, Pressburg and other cities. The Czecho- 
Slovaks urge the internationalization of the 
Danube and Vistula rivers and the highways 
from Pressburg to Trieste and Strasbourg. 


co 


EXICO.—Gen. Gonzales, commanding an 

army of government troops, has crushed 
the Zapata forces, and driven them out of the 
state of Morelos, which they have overrun for 
nearly ten years. Emiliano Zapata, their leader, 
who has in turn defied the authority of Diaz, 
Madero, Huerta and Carranza, is in flight. 
Bands of outlaws, supposed to be directed | 
by Francisco Villa, are again active in north- | 
ern Mexico. ° 


ERMANY.—The fighting between Spar- | 

tacans and government troops continued 
for several days in the suburbs of Berlin, espe- 
cially in that called Lichtenberg. It ended in 
the complete dispersion of the Spartacan forces, 
and the arrest of a number of their leaders, 
including some of the Independent Socialists— 
the party of which Herr Haase is the head. 
There are reports of great cruelties practiced 
by both sides during 
the street fighting. Herr 
Noske, the Minister of 
Defense, publicly re- 
ferred to the Sparta- 
cans as ‘‘hyenas.’’ 
—Serious disorders | 
broke out in and round | 
the city of Halle, and | 
before the riots were | 
suppressed a good many 
persons were killed and 
wounded. An immense 
amount of property 
is said to have been 
stolen or destroyed by the rioters. —— The 
British and French forces have advanced to 
the limits of their occupied bridgeheads at 
Cologne and Mayence, the better to protect the 
Rhine cities against the threatening disorders 
that are so common in the rest of Germany. 
The French soldiers are now in the outskirts 
of Frankfort. The German military author- 
ities in Upper Silesia were said to be actively 
engaged in preparing to defend that province 
against the encroachments of either Poles or 
Czechs. —Herr Leinert, a Majority Socialist, 
is president of the Prussian Assembly. On 
March 15 a speaker in that House moved the 
restoration of the Hohenzollern monarchy. His 
speech was greeted by both applause and pro- 
tests. ——-The National Assembly at Weimar 
has passed legislation looking toward the so- 
cialization of factories and national control of 
the coal industry. ——The ‘new Bavarian cabi- 
net is led by Herr Hoffmann; a bill has been 
passed by the diet abolishing titles of nobility 
and prohibiting the rights of inheritance. 
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Why We Haven’t 
Described the Essex 


The New Light Weight Long 


Endurance Car 








That Everyone Is Talking 
About 


People ask when they see the Essex, “Why don’t you 
publish descriptions and specifications ?” 


We answer, “The Essex speaks best for itself, come 
take a ride in it.” 


And thousands, tens of thousands, have accepted the 
invitation and are today telling their friends more enthusi- 
astic things about the Essex than could be printed. It is 
so much more effective to have others do the praising. 


It was our experience with dealers who came to the 
factory early last summer that decided us to advertise 
the Essex in this manner. 


We didn’t want to over sell them. So we just sent 
them out for a ride such as we knew would reveal a lot 
of Essex qualities. Then we let them tell us what they 
thought. They did the job so much better than we had 
been able to do it, that we concluded the Essex would 
appeal to the public in exactly the same way. 


All Motordom was Invited to Ride 


And thousands have accepted. What they have said 
has been an almost word for word repetition of what the 
dealers said. 


We want to be temperate in what we say for the 
Essex. So many extravagant claims have been made for 
cars that we knew our words had no chance against 
them. Such methods have cheapened the value of de- 
scriptive automobile advertising. 


The Essex has qualities we knew would appeal and 
we knew it could speak for itself. 


Here Is What People 
Are Saying 


They are talking about its fine appearance and its easy 
riding qualities. They are comparing its performance 
with cars that cost twice as much. They are speaking 
of its comfort in seating arrangement and the pride of 
ownership that it inspires. 


They have made it the most talked of car in years. It 
is the center of interest in every automobile show, in every 
automobile market. It is the leader in sales against any 
car that sells within hundreds of dollars of its price. 


Thousands Wait for Delivery 


Factory production is already up to a high mark for a 
new car, but orders now in hand exceed the output. 
Buyers’ names are being listed so that each may get his 
car in his turn. 


That there will undoubtedly be an Essex waiting list 
seems certain for months tocome. The longer one delays 
in ordering, the longer will he have to wait for delivery. 


Sales are running three to one against the supply. 
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April the Farmer Boy 
v 


Young April runs, a laughing 
Farmer Boy, 
Through greening fields and 
as tles down the oy 
The windflowers dance, the hill 
brook leaps with joy; 
And all the birds from 
Birdland come again. 


Arthur Guiterman 




















“THEIR SOUL SHALL BE AS A 
WATERED GARDEN” 


ODIES have been of little account in 
the last few years. We have seen them 
thrown by the handful like grains of 
sand on the balances. How many, many 
bodies have been bent and twisted and 
destroyed in the storm of war! They 
broke and died, but the soul lived, and no tempest 
of shrapnel and machine-gun bullets was able to 
touch it. Bodies bled and rotted in the trenches of 
Europe, performing thereby the highest service 
given to a body to perform. Souls grew beautiful 
and Christlike there, and were taken from the 
broken castle of the body to dwell on the banks 
of the River of Life with God. 

A body is meant to serve—sometimes in mire 
and blood. The soul is meant to be always beauti- 
ful and clean and pure. Let us not mistake the 
nature and the end of each; let us never conclude 
that, because the body may walk in the mud and 
perform the highest service, the soul may reach 
out its hands to sin and still please God. 

A watered garden—how much preparation and 
care the gardener has put into it! How much per- 
sonal interest and planning! How much digging 
and fertilizing and pulling of weeds and carrying 
away of rubbish! Can a soul be made beautiful 
with less care and labor and time than a garden? 

A watered garden—how beautiful it is! The 
plants are full and rounded out with leaves. There 
are blossoms and flowers everywhere. Color and 
order mark the whole inclosure. Oh, that we might 
enter the realms of the soul and find it always so! 

A watered garden—how the fruit grows and 
increases! Every plant and every stem bends with 
it. It ripens and is gathered day by day by the 
gardener. How pleased he is as he takes it home! 
“And he shall be like a tree planted by the rivers 
of water, that bringeth forth his fruit in his sea- 
son; his leaf also shall not wither.” 

A watered garden—O precious spot to the gar- 
dener! Every hour that is his own he spends there. 
He knows and loves every plant—guards it and 
watches it with tender care. Every blossom brings 
him joy. 

May God grant that in these days our souls 
may be to Him as watered gardens for the sake 
of Jesus Christ, who died and watered the garden of 
souls with his blood. We will give our bodies 
freely for whatever service duty requires of us, 
but let us keep our souls clean for Jesus Christ. 


°° 


THE WEIGHT OF THE LOAD 


y HE weight of a load depends upon the 

attraction of the earth. A ton on some 
other planet, where the attraction of 
gravity is less, would not weigh half a 
ton.” 

Margaret Langley looked up from 
the little book she was reading, and then slowly 
and thoughtfully she reread the passage aloud. 

“That’s very interesting as a fact in physical 
science, isn’t it, Laura?” she said. “I wonder if it 
isn’t just as interesting and a good deal more help- 
ful in the spiritual realm.” 

“Our burdens, you mean?” queried her friend. 

“Yes, and our little worries. If the ‘attraction of 
the earth’ were removed, for example, how much 
should I worry about whether my new dress would 
be done in time for to-morrow evening, or whether 
my dinner would be successful, or whether the 
famous general with whom I hope to impress Mrs. 
Porter will find that he can stay over for it!’ She 
smiled whimsically. 

Laura smiled appreciatively in response. “Over 
at our house,” she confessed honestly, ‘‘we are 
fairly sick with anxiety for fear Tom won’t make 
the best fraternity at college and father won’t get 
the raise in salary that he has asked for. There 
is the ‘attraction of the earth’ in the worries, all 
right, and perhaps it is responsible, too, for a part 
of the load. Wouldn’t it be nice to move to that 
planet where things weigh only half as much!” 
she added, with a laugh. 

Margaret nodded. “Or where they don’t weigh 
at all,” she said. “‘It is marvelous how many cases 
there are in which it applies, as you think it out. 
Why, I suppose that even down at Red Cross 
headquarters the burden of the work wouldn’t 
seem so heavy as it does sometimes if we could 
just do our best—forget the earth, and trust God 
with the results. 

“But what I wonder about most is sorrow and 
suffering—real burdens of that sort. Mrs. Thaxter, 
for example. She is bearing up so wonderfully 
under the death of her two sons. I wonder —” 

“You know what Bishop Burns says about her,” 
suggested Laura, quickly, “ ‘that if ever a woman 


























it is Mrs. Thaxter.’”’ 

“Yes, I remember—and that is the secret, isn’t 
it?” cried Margaret, with kindling eyes. “In the 
kingdom of heaven you don’t have to bear the 
weight of the earthly cares and sorrows. That’s 
the hope and the glory of the parable. In our daily 





for instance, that we are trying to lift. But in our 
spiritual lives, in order to free ourselves from 
every weight, we have only to obey the command: 
‘Set your affection on things above, not on things 
on the earth.’ ” 
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A CHICKEN THIEF 


URING our first winter in the New Mexico 
D mountains, writes a contributor, my brother 

and I had an experience in our chicken 
house that I should not like to repeat. I remember 
very well how we had talked of big game and 
wondered if we should get a chance to see any. 
The woods, the hills and all looked wild enough 
to harbor almost anything that was wild. When 
we arrived I half expected to meet a lion, a wild- 
cat or some ferocious animal every time I turned 
a corner—I mean, came round a tree. But as time 
passed and we saw nothing more dangerous than 
wild turkeys and rabbits, we lost our fear, and 
also our hope of seeing anything “big.” 

One morning I woke with a start just before 
dawn. While I was wondering what had disturbed 
me, I heard a terrific commotion in the chicken 
house. At home, negro thieves often took our 
chickens, and that was the first thought that came 
to me; but there were no negroes in that part of 
New Mexico. I was too frightened to go out my- 
self, and there was no one else to go—with father 
sick and mother getting what chance sleep she 
could. The noise ceased in a few minutes, and I 
decided that it would be best to postpone investi- 
gations until daylight. 

By morning I had forgotten all about it. After 
breakfast my brother John came in from an all- 
night hunt in the mountains. The sight of him with 
his gun reminded me of the disturbance in the 
night. 

“Wait!” I said to him. “Before you put your gun 
up, let’s go to the chicken house and see what we 
can find. I think maybe a snake or something was 
after them last night.” 

The chicken house was an old log cabin with no 
windows, but many cracks and one door. The 
door had a new lock on it and fastened only from 
the outside. The lock really was not needed, for 
when the door was shut it was very hard to open. 
It was too large for the doorway, and also very 
heavy. Thoughtlessly John and I walked into the 
house and let the door slam shut behind us. There 
was nothing, not even a stray chicken, to be seen 
in the room. John began to tease me about having 
nightmares and walked across to stir up a heap 
of old boxes and trash in the corner. He stirred up 
a nest full of tiny baby rats and called me over to 
look at them. 

While we were examining this interesting fam- 
ily a slight noise at the door attracted our atten- 
tion. I turned and saw a large, striped cat on the 
rafters just above the door. I don’t know just what 
I did. I remember that my heart dropped and that 
I could not say a word. 

John cocked his gun. The cat leaped lightly to 
the floor and stood restlessly waving her tail just 
in front of the door. John calmly raised his gun 
and aimed carefully. I began to take a lively 
interest in the proceedings; I even smiled, and 
glanced from him to the cat to see how she would 
take her bullet, when I saw his finger begin to 
tighten on the trigger. 

Then my heart suddenly went on another jour- 
ney as I heard, not a loud boom, but only a sharp 
click. The gun had only snapped. As I moved back 
into the corner the cat began to come toward us. 
Slowly she crept at first, then glided forward with 
her eyes on us and her tail waving to and fro. 
John was doing something to the gun with a knife. 
When the cat was about ten feet away, she 
crouched and began to fasten her feet in the boards 
for a spring. John suddenly raised his gun without 
moving his eyes from those of the cat, and made 
as if to throw it. The cat relaxed and shrank back. 
Again John began work on his gun. He flipped 
out an empty shell and reloaded! That, then, was 
the trouble. He never was known to know whether 
or not his gun was loaded, and was always getting 
into trouble because of his carelessness. The cat 
had crouched again; she was spitting and growl- 
ing. John raised his gun once more. Those next 
few seconds seemed ages of silence tome! Why 
didn’t John shoot! 

Then almost before I heard the report of the 
gun I saw the cat jerk back, close her mouth with 
a snap and drop on the floor. Then I dropped, too. 

Mother wouldn’t take anything for the cat pelt, 
—it is warm fur on cold mornings,—but it gives 
me the cold shivers every time I step on it. 
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INFORMATION FROM A RUSSIAN 
BANK 


N illuminating picture of the utter confusion 
that prevailed in Russian banks and busi- 
ness houses during the winter of 1917-18 is 

given by Maj. Henry C. Emery in the Guaranty 
News—and the incident, he adds, is in no way 
unique. It is a typical illustration of the difficulty 
of getting even the simplest information. 

The president of a prominent American export 
firm came to me in Petrograd in January of 1918, 
Maj. Emery says, with letters from the Guar- 
anty Trust Company, asking me to look up the 
record on a small transaction, merely to ascertain 
what instructions had been given by us to a cer- 
tain bank in Petrograd regarding payment on a 
draft. I told him that all the banks were closed, 
but we started out to see what we could do. When 
we arrived at the bank and found everything in 
front completely barred, he was inclined to give 
the matter up; but I knew Russia well enough by 
this time to search for the secret path. 

The process was complicated. Taking certain 
shifty-looking individuals, who were clearly trying 
to avoid observation, as guides, we went through 
two courtyards and a coal cellar, and finally found 
a staircase. At the top we came against a locked 
door with a peephole covered by a slide. Here we 
announced we were bringing an important mes- 
sage from America arid managed to get by the 
guard. Inside, a few Bolshevik soldiers were in 
charge ; after some search we managed to find one 
of the former directors of the bank. He told us 
that our little matter was in the hands of Mr. K—, 
another director, but that Mr. K—— did not dare 
to come to the bank, and he did not know how to 
find him. Having finally learned Mr, K——’s house 


| address, we started out, but were caught at the 
lived right here and now in the kingdom of heaven | 


door by a messenger, evidently sent by the direc- 
tor, who whispered to us that we might try in the 
office of a tourist bureau under the bank. Pre- 
senting ourselves here, we asked if they knew 
anything of Mr. K——. They expressed great sur- 
prise at our searching for him there and declared 
that they knew nothing whatever about him. We 


material lives we have no way of counteracting | asked if they could give us his telepl 


the force of gravity that is dragging at the box, 


While we were searching for the number, a small 
man, who had been sitting muffled in a fur coat 
in a corner, came up and asked whom we wished 
to see, and then announced himself as Mr. K—. 
It was evident that his practice was to sit in a 
retired nook and look over anybody who might 
inquire for him and then announce himself if it 
seemed safe. Hearing us talk English, he was not 
afraid to approach us. When we had stated our 
case, Mr. K—— explained that it was impossible 
for him to get into the bank to examine the rec- 
ords. I felt that we had played our last card. How- 
ever, there always seems to be one more card to 
play in Russia, and Mr. K—— explained that one 
of the clerks was a confidential agent of his and 
reported to him every night. He would ask him to 
purloin the necessary book from the bank and 
bring it to him, and we were to meet on the follow- 
ing Monday to examine the records. 

After making a second trip to Mr. K—, we 
found, however, that his particular agent had come 
under suspicion on the part of fellow clerks, as a 
strike breaker. It should be remembered that in 
addition to the confusion caused by the Bolshe- 
viki’s taking control, the employees had all struck, 
as a protest against that control. When the clerk 
came to the bank, with the object of purloining the 
record, members of the strike committee met him 
and threatened him with violence if he entered. 
Here was no question of paying money, but merely 
of seeing a copy of a letter written months before, 
to straighten out the mutual obligations between 
two Americans. There was no question of a claim 
against the Russian bank whatsoever. After more 
than a week of persistent effort, we gave it up as 
impossible. 
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“ROOMERS OF WAR” 


HE lack of housing accommodations in 

Washington during the past two years has 

been trying to householders as well as to 
those who needed shelter, and the newspaper ad- 
vertisements for rooms have beeu unlike anything 
in the history of advertising. Psychologically, they 
have been interesting as exponents of character: 
peremptory, pleading, pathetic, patriotic, depre- 
catory, not to say amusing. Many persons came to 
the capital as a patriotic duty; others came in 
search of increased salary and adventure; and 
both classes, because they were war workers, de- 
manded a home as their right. The following are a 
few examples of their advertisements: 

“Who will take pity on a lonesome officer who 
must serve his turn in Washington and craves the 
society of his family, consisting of a wife and two 
daughters, one three years old and one ten months? 
Both children are house and hotel broke, easy to 
look at and a joy to watch. Both are perfectly 
healthy and not peevish. They do not cry. Try us, 
and, if agreeable, keep us while I am here. If not, 
say so, and home they go. I may not be here long. 
Let me play with the kiddies while I may. If you 
have an empty garage, I will get my car and we 
can all enjoy it.” 

Occasionally the seekers burst into poetry: 

I want to be like a bug.in a rug, 
In some warm spot in town. 
Have you a wee little corner some- 
where 
In which to lay me down? 


The assurance of the next is amusing. We do 
not know whether or not Washington in war time 
proved to be his Waterloo. 

“Never failed to get what I wanted by advertis- 
ing. Everybody says, ‘No use’; I say, ‘ You’re 
wrong.’ So here goes. Middle-aged gentleman, 
lawyer, government employee, desires room 
(southern exposure and view), or room and board; 
preferably near 14th and Decatur Streets, N. W. 
Kindly state terms; moderate, like the salary.” 

The persons who described themselves in the 
following were honest, at least. It is not often that 
husband and wife offer their good dispositions as 
assets in business relations: 

“Is there a resident who will accommodate 
officer and wife, who desire good room and bath 
(on same floor will do)? Both young; almost al- 
ways agreeable; expect no favors—just want a 
nice place to live. The kind of place you yourself 
would select.” 

Even immunity from influenza has been offered 
as an inducement: 

“Furnished or unfurnished, by young man in 
government employ and mother; do not smoke or 
have many callers; will not have influenza be- 
cause have had it.” 

The young lady who wrote the advertisement 
below felt that her patriotic devotion and sacrifice 
should be suitably rewarded. 

“A young lady came a thousand miles to do war 
work. She has always lived at home, in a small 
city. Her salary was more than she now receives. 
She was patriotic, and gave it up to help win the 
war. Who will rent this girl a room under home- 
like conditions at a reasonable price?” 

Aviators were popular, and, no doubt, this officer 
found something better than “a hole in the wall,” 
in spite of his ‘‘only vice”: 





and they merely handed us the telephone book. 


“Bachelor officer aviation corps, lonely stranger 
in the city, cannot find anything but a hole in the 
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wall, seeks room among refined people N. W. 
section; kind of home, not size of room, counts; 
only vice, smoking.” 

Some war workers even thought that residents 
of Washington should give up their homes and go 
elsewhere to live during the war. 

“Is there a woman in Washington whose hus- 
band is overseas who is patriotic enough to let 
another woman whose husband is compelled to 
stay here until spring have her apartment or 
house for a few months?” 

Now that the war is over, thousands of men and 
women will return to their homes and their old 
jobs, and the residents of Washington will be able 
to enjoy their own homes—even the luxury of a 
guest room and a visit from grandmother at Christ- 
mas—without a guilty feeling of not having done 
their part in helping win the war. Soon “roomers 
of war,” pleasant or otherwise, will be only a 


memory. 
od 


MARTHA WASHINGTON IN 
WAR TIME 


E all know what the women of America 

accomplished and endured for the national 

cause during the great war. It is interesting 
to turn back the pages of history, says Prof. Carl 
Holliday in Munsey’s Magazine, and see what 
their great-great-grandmothers did and thought at 
another momentous crisis. That George Washing- 
ton trusted in the endurance of his wife is evident 
from the confidential letters he wrote her. But did 
Mrs. Washington sit idly in “uneasiness”? By no 
means. She immediately set every agency of pro- 
duction under her control to “speeding up’ just 
as we were asked to do in 1917. 

Years later she declared that, with her negro 
servants, she kept sixteen spinning wheels in con- 
stant operation, and that two of her best war-time 
dresses were made from old crimson damask chair 
covers and the ravelings of brown silk stockings. 
Her footman, her coachman and her maid were 
dressed in cloth made at home, and her only regret 
was that the coachman’s scarlet cuffs were im- 
ported. But there was one consolation—they were 
imported before the war. 

A lady who visited the wife of the commander 
in chief at army headquarters wrote: 

“Well, I will honestly tell you, I never was so 
ashamed in my life. You see, Madam Budd and 
myself thought we would visit Lady Washington ; 
and as she was said to be so grand a lady, we 
thought we must put on our best bibs and bands. 
So we dressed ourselves in our best ruffles and 
silks, and were introduced to her ladyship. And 
don’t you think, we found her knitting and with a 
speckled apron on! She received us very graciously 
and easily, but after the compliments were over, 
she resumed her knitting. There we were without 
a stitch of work, and sitting in state, but Gen. 
Washington’s lady with her own hands was knit- 
ting stockings for herself and husband! 

“And that was not all. In the afternoon her lady- 
ship took occasion to say, in a way we could not 
be offended at, that it was very important at this 
time that American ladies should be patterns of 
industry to their countrymen, because the separa- 
tion from the mother country will dry up sources 
whence many of our comforts have been derived. 
We must become independent by our determina- 
tion to do without what we cannot make ourselves. 
Whilst our husbands and brothers are examples 
of patriotism, we must be patterns of industry!” 
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THE YOUNG MAN WHO LOVED 
GREEK 


SCHOLAR of unusual appearance and man- 

A ners was Prof. Sophocles of Harvard, whose 

genuine love of Greek left him no patience 

with indifferent students and sometimes led to the 

charge that he dealt unjustly with the young men 

in his cl This dote of him appears in 
Mr. John Spencer Clark’s life of John Fiske. 

One day a backward student called to explain 
his remissness and to assure the professor that he 
did love his Greek study. 

“Then name two of your favorite passages,” 
said the professor. 

The student named one in the Iliad and one in 
the CEdipus. Prof. Sophocles handed him the 
books, saying, “Find those passages and read 
them to me.” 

The student, in his reading, made several serious 
mistakes. 

“Young man,” said the professor, brusquely, 
“you do not understand Greek! You have no love 
for that noble language! You murder it! Enough! 
I want no more to do with you.” 

There was much complaint in the class of ’63 
that the professor’s marks were incorrect, and 
particularly in the cases of three students entitled 
to widely different marks. When they complained, 
Prof. Sophocles replied : 

“T can’t distinguish between you, gentlemen. 
You must take your chances as to what you get.” 
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“DOUGHBOYS” TO THE RESCUE 
Prteesio newspapers are warm in their trib- 





utes to our soldiers. The Americans’ appear- 

ance, their behavior, their ability to meet 
emergencies, have won great admiration. The 
Paris Figaro tells the following story: 

A train for the country had been stalled by some 
strange condition of the locomotive. The passen- 
gers beat their feet on the floor and uttered objur- 
gations from the windows. More time went by. 
The conductor walked vainly up and down the 
track. Nothing availed to start the engine. 

Suddenly some one shouted, “ Why don’t you 
bring in the Americans?” The ery went up and 
down amid laughter when, sure enough, two young 
American soldiers appeared upon the scene from 
some corner of the train. They went to the engine, 
took possession of it, dumped all the old slag out 
of the fire box, broke up some coal into small bits, 
renewed the fire, hammered a little here and there, 
and, presto! up started the train all at once, and 
proceeded without interruption to its journey’s end. 
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A SUGGESTIVE SIMILE 


HE opinion of generations that have hated 
written sermons is reflected in a story that 
the Washington Star tells of a Scotchwoman 
who sat under a minister who always read his 
Sunday morning discourse. 
“‘How’s the new meenister gettin’ on?” a neigh- 
bor asked the woman. 
“How’s he gettin’ on?’ said she. “Like a crow 
in a tater field—two dabs and a look-up.” 
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BUTTERFLIES 
An Indian Legend 
BY ELLEN MILLER DONALDSON 


() many moons ago, the Great Spirit 











was sad because none of his children 
came up to the mountains. 

They went often to the prairie, where they 
found beautiful flowers, and into the woods to 
hear the whispering leaves and singing birds. 
They followed the silvery brook through the 
fields to find the ferns and sweet grasses, and 
pushed their canoes far out over Lake Shining 
Water to find the star flowers. 

But the mountains stood lonely and bleak 
and bare. 

In the moons of long ago the leaves of the 
trees on the mountains were always green. 
But one day the Great Spirit colored the leaves 
with the wonderful colors of the rainbow and 
of the sunset sky. Then, after a while, some 
Indian children, spying the bright colors, 
climbed the mountains and found the leaves. 

Now down in the camp there were a few 
old people who were too feeble to go up to 
the mountain top. So the children said they 
would bring some of the bright leaves down 
to them. 

But the way was long from the mountain 
top down to the wigwams, and the children 
kept dropping the leaves one by one. When 
they reached the camp all of the leaves were 
gone, left behind on the long, steep trail: 

Again the children climbed the mountain and 
gathered the bright leaves, and again they 
started down; but as before the way was long 
and the sun was hot. The little children grew 
tired and dropped the leaves one by one, one 
by one. It made the Great Spirit sad to see 
that his aged children in their 
wigwams down on the prairies 
could not see the wonderful col- 
ored leaves. So he breathed life 
into the leaves, and they flew 
down the mountain in beautiful 
swarms. They had become but- 
terflies. 

That was many, many moons 
ago, but even now the way is 
very long from the mountain top 
to the Indian wigwams, and that 
is the reason the butterflies come down from 
the mountain top and fly in the happy fields. 
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Young Peter Puck and his brothers wrote 

To the wise wood people a little note. 

It said, “If you’ll meet us by Ripply Pond, 
Wonders we'll show with our magic wand.” 
“What shall we do?” said the forest folk. 
“Maybe it’s merely a practical joke.” 

But they went, good souls, and they only found 
A bare, bare bush and the green, green ground. 
“But watch,” said the fairies, “and you shall see 


Animals grow on a tiny tree.” 
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BY EFFIE SEACHREST 


said Eleanor, ‘‘I should be willing never 
to own another doll so long as I live!’’ 
It really seemed to Eleanor that everyday 


‘|: I could only see. the bride doll once,’’ 


dolls did not count for much in 
a family that had once had the 
honor of owning, even for a short 
time, a French doll with a trous- 
seau. The story of the bride doll 
was grandmother’s story, just as 
the doll was to have been grand- 
mother’s doll if things had turned 
out right. Eleanor knew the tale 
by heart; she knew, too, that but 
for an accident the wonderful 
doll would have been hers now. 


Nearly half a century before, Eleanor’s 
| grandmother, then a ten-year-old girl named 


Nelly Cranston, began to 





watch the post eagerly for 





A FINE IDE 


BY HARRISON LONG 


If I were grown and a baker man, 
I’d run my shop on a practical plan: 
I'd hire a boy to ptt by the shelf 
And sample all of the stuff himself. 
He’d catch the ear of the passers-b 
With, “ See how I love it — this apple 


See the juice in the cherry tarts! 
Others will like them as well as I! 
Who'll buy, who'll buy, who’ll buy?” 


ORAWN By 
OLIVETTE BOURGEOIS 


Surely the people would stop and say, 


Just listen, and look at the baker’s bo 
‘Pm hing the .” he sin 
The lady fingers are luscious things; 
e chocolate cake’s half gone, you'll 





“We'll buy, we'll buy, we’ll buy!” 
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Notice how crisp are the cooky ord 





e want some, too, if they taste that way. 
Those buns and biscuits were made to enjoy — 
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The jelly roll fairly rolls down my throat.’” 
nd all of the people would surely cry, 


a certain package ; her aunt 
in Paris had written that an 
interesting present would 
shortly start on its long 
journey to Nelly—a doll in 
bridal clothes, with a trous- 
seau packed in a trunk. 

But weeks passed, and 
every morning the postman 
shook his head at a disap- 
pointed little girl. Instead 
of a neat package with a 
foreign stamp he brought 
newspapers that told of 
strange events across the 
sea. France and Germany 
were at war, the papers 
said, and everything in that 
part of the world was great- 
ly upset. Nelly began to 
despair of ever seeing her 
present. Later on her aunt 
wrote briefly that she had 
left Paris; the city was in 
a state of siege. She said 
nothing whatever about the 
doll of the trousseau trunk. 

About that time Nelly’s 
father, who was a clergy- 
man, decided to go to China 
as a missionary and to 
take his family with him. 
Nelly did not want to go. 

‘*Tf I do, I shall never, 
never see my doll,’’ she 
said. 

But her father promised 
that they would leave her 
address with the man who 
was going to buy the house. 

‘*Then if the package 
comes,’’ he said, ‘‘ it will 
be forwarded to you, and 
in time will reach you.’’ 

















But nothing further was 
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THE BRIDE DOLL 





ORAWN BY KATHARINE L. MALLETT 


A SPRING SHOW $,sy itsaBex samison 


The rabbits and squirrels felt aggrieved ; 

They thought that surely they’d been deceived. 
But Peter Puck, at the head of the band, 
Called, “Kitty, O Kitty!” and waved his hand; 
And then the buds on the pussy-willow bush 
All became kittens as soft as plush — 

Smooth, round kittens, quite calm and fat; 

On every twig hung a little cat. 

And the fairies danced, and the glad wood folk 
Cried, “Oh, what a beautiful, beautiful joke!” 





heard of the bride doll. Soon after the Cran- 
stons reached China, the siege of Paris came 
to an end—the Germans had conquered France 
and taken from it the two provinces, Alsace 
and Lorraine. Aunt Miriam wrote that she had 
returned to the sad city, but that all was 
in confusion and she could find no trace of the 
doll. When the doll was bought, the letter 
said, she had herself seen it wrapped and 
addressed to Nelly, but further than that 
she knew nothing. So Nelly gave up hope, 
although she could not forget. 

Years went by, and the little girl grew to 
womanhood and married before she returned 
to the United States. She told her children 
the story of the lost doll, and they in turn told 
it to their children. Eleanor, who was the eld- 
est granddaughter, never tired of hearing it, 
for she knew that the doll would have been 
hers. 

‘*Maybe I shall have her some day, after 
all,’’ she would often say. 

The spring when Eleanor was ten years old, 
her grandmother suddenly made up her mind 
to visit her old home, which all the long years 
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belongings. She was quite unharmed, lovely 
and proud in a blue satin ‘‘going-away’’ gown 
and a soft gray shawl instead of a cloak. The 
little trunk was full of small belongings—shoes, 
hatboxes, a fringed parasol and other pretty 
things. Eleanor touched them with reverent 
fingers. 

Grandmother was busy reading a note that 
she had found tied to the trunk. The note 
explained that the package containing the doll 
had arrived in a damaged condition, and that 





on the other side of the world had not made /| the first family that bought the house had 
her forget. ‘‘I’m bound to go back,’’ she said. | moved away without leaving Nelly’s foreign 


‘Take me with you,’’ Eleanor begged. 

So one bright April day the woman who 
used to be Nelly Cranston and her grand- 
daughter pushed open the broken gate and 
walked slowly up to the door of the old Cran- 
ston home. Neighbors had told them that the 
house had been vacant and closed for many 
years, but grandmother had 
found a key somewhere. “— 

Eleanor’s blue eyes grew _— 
big as she stepped across the 
threshold; so this was the 
place where a little girl used 
to listen for the postman’s 
step fifty years ago! It seemed 
very strange. 

They went into the silent, 
musty parlor, and grand- 
mother stood by the window 
looking down into the little 
garden, while Eleanor eagerly 
explored the room. 

Over in one corner was a 
tall, dusty chest of drawers as high as her 
head. A strip of paper was pasted across the 












address; so the doll could not be forwarded. 
The message bore a date of many, many years 
back. 

Evidently the doll had not been shipped 
from Paris until long after the war; it was 
plain, too, that for many years more she had 
lain patiently in the drawer, shut away from 

the world. Grandmother folded up the 
musty little letter and polished her spec- 
tacles. 
‘* Well, well!’’ she said, with a misty 
smile. ‘‘Here’s Nelly Cranston an elderly 
lady with a granddaughter, and Paris is 
peaceful after another war, and 
France will have Alsace and Lor- 
raine once more. How things do 
change!’’ 

‘* But the bride doll has not 
changed,’’ said Eleanor. 

They stood looking down at the 
little figure in silence. 

She stood very straight and 
solemn on the table, held up by 
her funny big bustle and her huge stiff skirts. 
And as they looked, Eleanor was almost sure 


front of the highest drawer, and Eleanor. had | that she saw the glimmer of a faint, far-away 
to stand tiptoe to see the writing on it. In the | smile on the bride doll’s rosy face. 


dim light she could scarcely read the scribbled 
sentence, but presently she made it out. 

‘* Belonging to Nelly Cranston,’’ were the 
words. 

Before she thought, Eleanor had jerked the 
drawer wide open. Tiptoeing higher than ever, 
she peered over the edge, and in spite of the dim 
light she saw plainly what the drawer held. 
‘*O grandmother !’’ she cried, her heart jump- 
ing into her throat. ‘‘Do come here quick! 
It’s the bride doll—the bride doll at last!’’ 

Grandmother came hurrying across the room 
and could hardly believe her eyes. They lifted 
the doll out very carefully, with all her tiny 
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LITTLE BIRD DAY 


BY ANNETTE WYNNE 


INTO MY ATTIC WINDOW 

COMES FLYING THE LITTLE BIRD, 
DAY; 

AND HE RESTS HIS WINGS, 

AND HE SITS AND SINGS; 

HE HAS ONLY A LITTLE TO STAY, 

THEN OUT OF MY ATTIC WINDOW 

AND OVER THE WORLD AND AWAY 

GOES FLYING THE LITTLE BIRD, 
DAY. 
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Sx had been a ‘‘crack’’ engine thirty 


years before, and long after every other 
locomotive of her pattern had been broken 





| local express and making her thirty-two miles 
an hour like clockwork. But at last, because 
| she looked so ridiculous beside the new engines, 


-. | she was taken off the run and put to drawing 


| freight from the company’s shops to the sta- 


. | tions on the main line. 





‘—_ and here’s my 
Parker.’’ . 


“Ail my letters home were written 
with it—many of them, in fact, couldn’t 
have been written at all without it. 


“You see the Parker is different from other foun- 
tain pens. It’s safety-sealed—there are no holes in 
the wall of the barrel from which ink can escape. 
Once an accident happened to the self-filling tube 
in the barrel, but that didn’t put my Parker out 
of use. It simply became a non-self-filler, auto- 
matically, and wrote just as well as before. 


“One of the other fellows had a 
similar accident with another 
kind of a pen and he had to 
borrow pens from the other boys 
for a month— until he got a 
chance to visit the supply store. 




























“The Parker was the favorite 
fountain pen in my company. 
Most all of the boys had one. 








. 20, $2.50 
.21, 3.50 
.51, 3.50 
. 24, 4.00 


(SAFETY-SEALED ) 





FOUNTAIN PENS 


“The New Parker 
Clip made it con- 
venient to carry, 
too. This clip is 
fastened in place 
like a washer and), 
holds the topofthe = Clip—25e. 
pen level with the top of 
your pocket. It enabled 
me to pass inspection 
without removing my 
pen from my pocket. 


SS 


“You bet I’m going to 
stick to my Parker, now 
that I’m going back in 

business. The pen that 
stood the test of mili- 
tary life like that is 

certainly the best 
pen for civilian use.” 


For sale by dealers 
everywhere 


PARKER 
PEN CO. 


80 Mill Street 
JANESVILLE, WIS. 





Absurd as the old engine appeared, every 
| engineer who handled her soon grew fond of 
| her, even poor Hepburn, who went a little 
| wrong in his head and lost his position. The 
yardmaster gave him odd jobs 
to make a living, and when in 
the course of his oiling and 
/cleaning Hepburn came to 
Old Rusty he petted her as if 
she had been alive. 

There never was a man, 
though, who made so much of 
the engine as did young Mait- 
land, Hepburn’s successor. 
Maitland had fought his 
way up, starting with 
everything against him. 
When Old Rusty was 
given him he set out 
to master her, and he 
ended by getting more 
out of her than anyone 
thought possible. 

At the end of the year, 
when the records of the 
locomotives were made 
up, it was found that 
the old engine had used 
less fuel and cost less for re- 
pairs, considering the num- 
ber of miles run, than any 
other locomotive on the 
road. Then Maitland could 
have had another engine 
and a passenger run, if he 
had wanted it. 

“No,” he said.‘‘Old Rusty 
can teach me something yet, 
and I like to be close to the 
shops, where I can have a 
chance to experiment and 
pick up ideas. ’’ 

One night in September— 
a night of darkness and 
drizzling rain and slippery 
tracks—Old Rusty, with steam up, was waiting 
for the departure of a ‘‘special’’ that carried 
the president of the road and an official party. 

Of course a fast new locomotive was assigned 
to that train, which included two Pullmans, a 
sleeper and a baggage car, besides the presi- 
dent’s private car. Five minutes before seven 
the party appeared on the station platform. 
The president was holding his watch in his 
hand and looking worried. . 

‘*T have just an hour to make forty miles,’’ 
he said; and before the words were fairly out 
of his mouth the yardmaster came up to report 
that something was wrong with the crank pin 
of the locomotive, and that it would take twenty 
minutes to repair it. The engine could make 
the run, he said, but, according to the rules, 
she ought not to be sent out in such a condi- 
tion. 

The president of the road was not the man 
to break his own rules. ‘‘Is there any other 
engine ready ?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Old Rusty is the only one, but she might 
make it,’’ the yardmaster answered. 

The president laughed as he looked over at 
the ungainly old engine; but he had heard 
something about the performances of Old Rusty 
and her engineer; and so in two minutes the 
new locomotive was run on a siding, the other 
was coupled to the train, and with a screech 
off Old Rusty rattled to make forty miles in 
fifty-eight minutes. 

Then a strange thing happened. The new 
engine had been left alone for the moment, 
although her engineer and fireman stood only 
a few steps away. Up sneaked Hepburn, the 
poor crazy fellow who had once been an engi- 
neer, jumped into the cab, pulled open the 
throttle, and was off on the main line before 
anyone realized what was going on. 

The yardmaster rushed to the telegraph 
office. In a moment it was ticked over the wires 
to the next stop, eight miles ahead, that a wild 
engine, manned by a crazy engineer, was loose 
on the road. 

Maitland had none too much of a start, for it 
did not take Hepburn long to get his engine 
warmed to her work. There were three min- 
utes between the train and the wild engine at 
first, but only sixty seconds separated them 
when Maitland came to the end of the long 
curve at Berry Hill. 

The engineer happened to glance back, and 
the sight that met his eyes made his heart leap 
and his face turn pale. Through the darkness, 
shining like an evil eye, came the headlight of 
the wild engine. 

Maitland shouted a warning te his fireman 
and opened the throttle wide. He was thankful 
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up into serap iron Old Rusty was hauling a 





ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 







THROUGH THE DARKNESS, 
SHINING LIKE AN EVIL EYE, 
CAME THE HEADLIGHT 
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now that he knew Old Rusty’s every strength 
and weakness. As never before he coaxed her 
to show her utmost speed. Death was roaring 

behind them. 

As they neared the first station, Maitland 
looked out of the cab and saw the white-faced 
operator on the platform, frantically waving 
them forward. There was no hearing what he 
said, but his meaning was clear enough. 

It was six miles to the next station, and Old 
Rusty made it in a little less than eight min- 
utes. But the runaway was gaining ; she would 
overtake Old Rusty within the next six miles. 
The ancient engine was showing wonderful 
speed, but it was trying to do 
the impossible. 

‘Stay right here, Jack, and 
keep the throttle wide open!’’ 
Maitland suddenly roared to 
his fireman. 

He dashed from the cab, 
climbed over the tender and 
into the baggage car. In a 
second he had a stout trunk 
strap in his hand. He rushed 
through the forward car. The 
president and his guests stood 

up, white and silent. They 
thought that Maitland had 
come to warn them to pre- 
pare for an awful shock. 

‘*Follow me!’’ cried Mait- 
land to the conductor, and 
the two men made for the 
rear platform of the car 
next to the last one. 

It is not very difficult to 
uncouple cars when a train 
is moving slowly; but with 
an engine tearing along as 
Old Rusty was, and with the 
knowledge that another en- 
gine is swooping down upon 

you, few men would care to 
attempt it. 

Buckling the trunk strap 
round his waist so that the con- 
ductor might hold him, Mait- 
land crawled over the rear 
railing and tugged at the cou- 
pling. Even when he had man- 
aged to free the last car, it had 
such headway that it did not 
at onee desert the train; but 
presently it fell behind—a trap 
for the wild engine, a barrier of preservation 
for the president’s train. 

Then Maitland raced back to Old Rusty, 
while the conductor explained to the officials 
how their lives had been saved. 

It was only a minute or two later when the 
crash came. The pilot of the runaway struck 
the uncoupled car and then rose in the air. 
There was a frightful roar of escaping steam, 
heard above the grinding of wood and iron, 
and then the engine rolled over on its side. 
And, strangest of all, Hepburn, the mad 
engineer, flung out of the cab at the first 
shock, escaped with a broken leg! 

Old Rusty went speeding on; not until the 
next station was reached, three miles ahead, 
did Maitland stop. Then the president got out 
of his car and hurried up to the engine. 

‘*Come out of that cab,’’ he said. 

Maitland got down, and every man, begin- 
ning with the president, shook hands with 
him. But no one said a word; no one felt 
talkative just then. 


The old engineer had finished, but his appre- 
ciative hearer ventured a question or two. 

‘‘Oh, yes, the president and directors gave 
Maitland a check for a thousand dollars,’’ the 
old engineer said, ‘‘and they said Old Rusty 
never should be broken up while they con- 
trolled the road—and she hasn’t been. 

‘*But the worst of it was that two years 
after that,’’ added the old engineer solemnly, 
‘they made Maitland division superintendent. 
It was a sin to take so good an engineer off an 
engine! A first-class engineer isn’t born every 


day!’’ 
sa = 


CHECKING THEM UP 


EW persons in Pine Top, a Southern town 
in the mountains, had ever seen an auto- 
mobile; and so, when a big touring car 

stopped for a few minutes in the village, 
says Harper’s Magazine, the curious inhabit- 
ants gazed at it in fear and awe. The owner 
heard one rustic remark: 

““T’ll bet it’s a man-killer. ’’ 

‘*Shore, ’’ agreed the other. 

‘* Look at the number on the back. That 
shows how many people it’s run over. That’s 
accordin’ to law. Now, if that feller was to 
run over anybody here in Pine Top, it would 
be our duty to telegraph that number — 1344 
—to the next town ahead. ’’ 

‘*And what would they do?’’ demanded the 
interested auditors. 

‘* Why, the constable would stop him and 
change his number to 1345. ’’ 
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Like the “‘Magic Carpet”! 


Remember the story of the Magic 
Carpet? All that folks had to do was 
to sit on it, wish that it would take 
them to some particular spot in the 
world—and, presto, the magic carpet 
took them there! 

You can have a “Magic Carpet.” 
Yes you can! Merely hop in the sad- 
dle of your Iver Johnson, and it will 
take you there in a jiffy. Boy Scouts 
just can’t do without them. 


IVER JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 


Models for you, made just like the 
ones we build for your dad, and for 
all men. 

Iver Johnson Juvenile Bicycles embody 
Iver Johnson adult construction through- 
out. Seamless steel tubing; perfect 2-point 
bearings; drop-forged parts; one-piece hubs; 
superb enamel and nickel finish and the best 
equipment make Iver Johnson the King of 
Bicycles—unbeatable for good looks, easy 
riding, speed, strength and durability. 

Iver Johnson Juvenile Bicycles, $27.50 to 
$32.50 (Coaster Brake extra). Other Mod- 
els, $45 and up. 


Write today for Free Bicycle Catalog “*B” 
Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
340 River Street Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers Street, New York 
717 Market Street, San Francisco 












BOY’S ‘TOOLS 


ought to work just as well and 
look just as good as daddy’s. 
They can and will if oiled regularly with 


3-in-One 
The Universal Tool Oil 


Don’t ever put any tool away without 
oiling the moving parts and rubbing 
3-in-One all over the exposed metal, 
including all cutting edges. 3-in- One 
preserves and polishes wooden 
handles. Also use for oiling bicycles, 
skates, electric motors and all light 
mechanisms. 

At all good stores. East of the Rocky 
Mountain States, 15c, 25c and 50c in 
bottles; also in 25c Handy Oil Cans. 


G i 
FREE fSictionary “ot” Uses. 
3-in-One Oil Co., 165AIT. Bdwy, N. Y. 
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= can be quickly cured, if you 


/STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or stamp s for 70-page book on Stam- 





mering and Stuttering, * ‘Tts Cause and Cure.” It 
tells how I cured myself after stammering for 20 years. 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 303 Bogue Building, Indianapolis 





te CLASS OR SOCIETY CATALOG FREE iS 


Either pin illustratea madewith any 3lettersand2 me 

RY figures, one or two colorsenamel. Silver plate y 

) 20€ ea., $2.00 doz. Sterling silver, 359 ea. 
$3.50 doz. BASTIAN BROS, CO. 

v5 dg.» Rochester, N.Y. 
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five years old, my father suddenly died. 
He and my mother had lived together 
eight years; there were five of us children. | 


On cold December day, when I was barely 


| Father was just beginning to succeed in busi- | 
| ness, but he had saved almost nothing. Mother | 


was delicate and could think of no way to pro- 
ceed except by trying to make our scanty income | 
from father’s estate maintain the family until we 
children grew up. 

She decided that the old furniture, the eel 
spun linen and blankets, the few pictures, the 
one “store” carpet, and 
the old Franklin stove 
must see us through. As 
for clothes, she must 
evolve them from the 
cast-off wardrobes of our 
aunts. We were rich in 
aunts, and their skirts 
were very full to cover the 
big hoops that women 
wore at that time. My 
sisters and I wore many 
frocks made from those 
voluminous breadths of 
barége and delaine. os 

But our mother felt that al 
she must give her children . 
more, much more, than 
food and shelter. Educa- 
tion, moral and religious 
training, appreciation of 
all that is good, and— 
yes, she even aspired to 
happiness. Was it not a big task for a girl of 
twenty-eight to undertake ? 

In looking back now, I am not sure that 
mother’s aim at happiness for us was quite the 
wisest thing, but, viewing it in the light of a bold 
undertaking, one must applaud her success; she 
made us happy! 

Out of nothing materialistic or tangible, she 
created for us a beautiful world, the impressions 
of which have served us well in dark days and 
will lighten old age for us, albeit our homesick 
sense goes groping in these days of excitement 
and extravagant entertainment, trying to find 
somehow, somewhere, the substance of that won- 
derful thing which mother wrought for us in the 
poor little home in the shabby old village. 

There is never any good in citing an instance 
unless something is to be proved by it. I hope 
to show how much our mother, who was so poor, 
had to give us. 

First, and greatest of all the things she had to 
give, was a deep religious trust in the rightness 
of things. 

Call this what you will in your modern philos- 
ophy,—poise, mental control, harmony with the 
universe,—I call it trust; and if you cannot, out 
of a full heart, bestow this great gift upon your 
child while it is very young, you are indeed 

r. 

There are different ways of teaching it. We 
were not taught to accept it in the groveling 
spirit that often makes abject the lives of the 
‘worthy poor’’—rather we were instructed that, 
because of the rightness of things, everything fine 
and beautiful in the whole realm of consciousness 
was ours for the taking. We were God’s children, 
and so all of God’s creation was ours; we looked 
upon the sunshine and the rain, the seasons of 
the year, the history of the world, as peculiarly 
ours. There is a sort of lofty possession of things 
that any of us may cultivate; we have only to 
put ourselves in the right attitude to claim as our 
very own all that the eye can see, or the ear hear, 
or the heart understand. 

The next great gift with which our mother 
endowed us was the knowledge that everything 
is interesting. When you find that out, you are 
never dull ; the task in hand is bristling with live 
interest. The rainbow, the snow crystals, the 
weeds in the fence corners, the grasses by the way- 
side, simple household tasks—all assumed under 
her teaching a never-failing interest. It was our 
greatest joy to watch mother making things and 
hear her at the same time tell about Kublai Khan, 
Charlemagne, or Richard Coeur de Lion! A 
double lesson we got at such a time—a practical 
demonstration of bread making or butter making, 
and a bit of mythology or history thrown in! 
Everyone who actually finds out that everything 
is interesting will in time have a better educa- 
tion than any that is to be derived from mere 
book learning. 

But were we little nonnettes— mousy little 
girls sitting primly on our hassocks reciting 
Bible verses and setting stitches in the “frill for 
prerneenyin cap”? like the good child in the old 
school reader? Far from it! Mother was devoted 
to fun. Laughter was never far from her brim- 
ming eyes and eloquent lips. 

“Come, children, scare up some fun!” she 
would command when things looked very blue 
and a sense of our precarious finances hung heavy 
on our childish hearts. It needed but a bit of 
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encouragement from mother to enable us to ¢ zee | 
the funny side of things. 

The social horizon of the poor is necessarily 
| limited ; ours was especially so because of family 
| peculiarities and political belief. We were “South- 
ern sympathizers” in the North, for father died 
| at the beginning of the Civil War. 

All this must be atoned for to us by extra effort 
on the part of our mother, who had undertaken 
to give us all she could. Our visiting and en- 
tertaining were mostly done in the family; our 
social world consisted of grandmother, a rather | 
weak-minded old woman, | 
three maiden aunts rather | 
“set”? in their ways, two | 
uncles not gifted with fi- | 
nancial ability, some little | 
cousins near our own | 
ages, and Aunt Lucy, 
mother’s faithful assist- 
ant in making a world for 
her children. 

This social world suf- 
ficed with a few rare| 
friends from outside the | 
family circle. 

I contend that the cir- | 
cumstances were pecul- 
iarly fortunate, and that 
children who are turned | 
out with a “raft” of heed- | 
less playmates, or handed | 
over to the exciting kin- | 
dergarten, where they 
early form the need of 
having people round them and things “‘going on,” 
are not half so sure of laying up real treasures 
in mind and heart, where moth and rust cannot 
corrupt, as are those very ‘‘ unfortunate”? ones 
who, without advantages of money or society, 
are thrown upon such resources as a bright 
mother can help them to develop. 

After long years of life, much insight into 
human nature, considerable experience of society, 
and some acquaintance with very rich people, I 
can truthfully say that I have never found any 
atmosphere more fresh or stimulating than that 
of my mother’s cottage. And this, not because 
she was well educated, although she was an edu- 
cated woman, but simply because she was bent 
upon giving her children the best that was in her. 

Teach your child what you know, and when 
your learning fails learn with the child whatever 
the situation presents as possible. Never stop 
teaching and learning while the doors of life, that 
greatest educational institution, remain open to 
you. Never say you have nothing to give your 
child so long as you know how to do anything at 
all yourself. 
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WILLING TO HELP 
HE wife of a young littérateur had hired a 
buxom young Dutch girl to do the house- 
work, says the Boston Transcript. Several 
weeks passed, and from seeing her master always 
about the house the girl received an erroneous 
impression. 
“Ogscuse me, Mrs, Black,” she said one day, | 
“but I like to say somedings.” 
“Well, Rena?” said her mistress. 
The girl blushed, fumbled with her apron, and | } 
then replied : | 
“Vell, you pays me five tollars a veek — 
“Yes, but I really can’t pay you any more.” | 
“Tt’s not dot,’”’ responded the girl, “but I be 
villin’ to dake four tollars till—till your husband | 
gets vork.”” 
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MISTAKEN INTENTIONS 

ONDON FUN again reminds us that ‘‘not | 

is all is gold that glitters.’’ While making 

his usual daily inspection of the stables, 

the major noticed Trooper Dash giving his 
horse a lump of sugar. 

‘*T am very much pleased to see you making | 
much of your horse, Trooper Dash,’’ he said. | 
‘*Tt shows that you regard him with the right | 
spirit, and I shall not forget you for it.’’ 

Trooper Dash waited until his commanding | 
officer was out of hearing, and then turned to 
his neighbor. 

‘*T wasn’t makin’ much of him,’’ he said. | 
‘‘The blighter threw me off, and I’m — 
to give him the blinkin’ toothache. ’’ 
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FLYING SQUIRRELS £28 Scineis aucpaices 
WILDWOODS FUR FARMS, Colmesneil, Texas. | 


To Clear Year Skin | 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 2 & 50. Talcum 25. 
‘Cuticura, 8B, Boston.” 








Sample each free tt: 





Double comfort 
—half the coal! 





Old-time heating de- 
vices don’t trouble you 
until each stormy day 


arrives, or when wife 
or children fall ill and bed- 
rooms are drafty and cheer- 


less. Then you'd gladly 
give hundreds of dollars if 
you could have an IDEAL- 
AMERICAN outfit put in 
within an hour. Why run 
more risks? Why pay the 
high cost of postponement 
by denying yourself the guaran- 
teed comfort, sanitation, and 
convenience—when you know 
these IDEAL outfits soon repay 
their first cost in fuel savings, 
household cleanliness, and easy 
caretaking? 


WERICAN [DEAL 


No “cold side’? to the 
house—no drafty floors 
or chilly corners. They 
heat where others fail. 


With IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators a rental 
house, flat, store, or office will bring 
15% higher rent, and will hold the 
tenant contented. No repairs necessary 
and the outfit will outlast the building. 
No freezing and bursting of water pipes. 
No uneasiness about the fires going out 
or burning up the house while away 
from home. No smoke, ash-dirt, or 
coal gases to injure health or damage 
furnishings. 


Why you should prepare for 


next winter’s heating NOW! 


We have announced a 25% price reduc- 
tion to stimulate building and remodel- 
ing, and to aid in employing demobilized 
men. Get an estimate TODAY from your 
local dealer. Don’t wait until the building 
wave begins, nor for the fall rush. Act now! 


Send for our Free Heating 
Book 


We want you to 
have a copy of 
“Ideal Heating.” 
It goes into the 
subject very com- 
pletely and tells 
you things you 
ought to know 
about heating 





IDEAL Boilers will 
supply ample heat on 
one charging of coal 
for 8 to 24 hours, de- 
pending on severity of 
weather. 


| AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
Showrooms and Warehouses in all large cities 


Write Department 30 
816-822 S. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 


your home. Puts 
you under no 
obligation to buy. 
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NATURE & SCIENCE 
“ORS 


HREAD ROLLING.—The rolling process of 

forming screw threads is described by Mr. 
F. D. Jones in Machinery as an impression or dis- 
placement method, since the grooves are not cut 
by an edged tool, but are formed by means of a 
die or roll having threads or ridges that are forced 
into the metal and, by displacing it, produce a 
thread of the required shape and piteh. The blanks 
upon which threads are to be rolled are somewhat 
smaller in diameter than the finished screw, for a 
certain amount of metal is displaced and forced 
out beyond the original circumference of the blank. 
The increased diameter is approximately equal to 
the depth of the thread. Screw threads that are 








| gallons to the mile, 11.44 miles to the gallon. Section 


| M—conerete road, good condition—0.0849 gallons 
| to the mile, 11.78 miles to the gallon. The results 
furnish a sound basis for some reasonably definite 
| conclusions as to the economy of building roads 
with a permanently hard, smooth surface. For the 
projected system of highways in Illinois there is 
proposed a bond issue of $60,000,000 that will build 
about 5000 miles of highways. On the supposition 
that the highways produce an average traflic of 
500 motor vehicles a mile every day for 300 days in 
the year, and that the roads have a hard, smooth 
surface, the saving in the consumption of gasoline 
as compared with a similar amount of traffie (if 
that were possible) on earth roads in a fair con- 
dition will be 66,000,000 gallons a year, worth about 
$15,000,000, or $3000 a mile, every year. The single 
item of the consumption of fuel would there- 
fore warrant building the roads even if they 
should cost considerably more than the amount of 





within the range of the rolling process can be pro- 
duced more rapidly by that method than by any | 
other. = 
AS INTERESTING ENGINEERING FEAT. 
—The Engineering News-Record reports a 
successful venture in Racine, Wisconsin, where a 
concrete pier was built vertical and toppled into 
place. The pier was necessary to protect a sewer 
outfall, but to build it out into the water would | 
have necessitated constructing a tight cofferdam 
at a considerable expense and a great deal of in- | 
convenience. City Engineer G. H. Connolly there- 
fore decided to-make the experiment of building | 
a reinforced concrete pier in an upright position 
and then toppling it over into the water. The base, 
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six feet square, was built at the water’s edge. The 
pier was six feet square in cross sections, and was | 


the proposed bond issue. This estimate of the value 
of the roads leaves out the decreased cost due to 
saving time in operating the trucks; to reduced 
wear and tear, which causes a gain in length of 

service; and to tire economy. It leaves out entirely 
| the commercial value of the traffic. 


OME NEW OCEAN FACTS.—Men of science 

of the Scripps Institution of the University of 
California have recently completed a six years’ 
examination of the American part of the Pacific 
| Ocean. Their work is partly summed up in the 
| Scientific American. Among other interesting dis- 
coveries they found that the influence of the Japa- 
nese current, to which the alluring climate of our 
Pacific Coast has so long been attributed, is a 
delusion. The current stays at home on its own side 
of the Pacific. Thousands of soundings and tests 
were made to find the variations in the sea as 
regards temperature, light, salinity, gas content, 
movement of currents, and so forth. Great valleys, 
deep beneath the ocean surface and close to the 
California coast, were revealed by the soundings. 
A few miles west of Catalina, for example, there 
is a submarine valley into which a mountain a 
mile high could be dropped and still leave room 
for ships to sail safely over its summit. The tops 
of the submerged mountains of Catalina are as 





This is to urge a ten-day test of a 
| dainty film remover. Then look and see 
what really clean teeth mean. 


high above the ocean floor as the Sierra peaks are | 


high above the Owens River Valley. The great 
submarine depths are very different from surface 
waters. Two hundred feet down there is scarcely 
one per cent as much light as there is three feet 
below the surface. Thirteen or fourteen hundred 
feet below the surface the temperature, winter 
and summer, is about 44° F., although on the sur- | 
face, a few miles west of the Coronado Islands, | 


the water varies in mean monthly temperature | 


from a minimum of 57° to a maximum of 68°. It has 


built up to a height of forty feet. When it reached | been proved that as a result of the displacement | 


-a height of twenty feet the timber grillage began | 
to give way, and the pier leaned toward the lake. 
By the time the top was reached the pier was a | 


of surface waters by prevailing winds and conse- 
| quent changes of pressure the colder waters from 
the depths of the sea come welling up along the 


foot out of plumb, but leaning in the right direc- | California shores and play a great part in produc- 


tion. It was the intention to let the concrete cure 
for two weeks or so after the forms were removed 
before the pier was tipped over; but the elements 
interfered. A heavy northeaster blew up, and 
during the night the pier fell into the lake; but it 
landed exactly in the right position, and it could 
not have been better placed if the engineers them- 
selves had done it. 


HE FUNDAMENTAL WORK OF PLANTS. 

—In an article in the American Museum 
Journal, Prof. John M. Coulter emphasizes the 
importance of plant life to humanity. The green 
plants of our gardens stand for the most funda- 
mental of all work of the earth: they alone can 
make food from that which is not food—from earth 
and air. Our most essential needs—food, fuel and 
clothing —all depend directly or indirectly upon 
plants. Some plants provide us directly with the 
essentials; others provide food for animals, which 
the animals in turn convert into animal food for 
us. Coal is merely altered plant life. Even the 
chief oils of commerce —the coal tars, kerosene 
and gasoline—are the result of a preéxisting plant 
life. Thus the plant is the basis—the original 
source of supply—of all our primal needs. To most 
persons foliage is simply a thing of beauty in a 
park or a landscape, but it is also a laboratory for 
the manufacture of the food upon which the world 
depends. In that laboratory inorganic materials 
are built into organic substances; upon those or- 
ganic substances the green plants themselves live 
and, besides living, provide food for animals. 
Green plants can manufacture food wherever they 
ean get air, water and light. The roots absorb 
water and soluble materials from the soil; the 
leaves take in carbon gas from the air; and small 
green bodies in the leaf tissue called chloroplasts, 
by means of sunlight, break up those raw mate- 
rials into their elements and put them together 
again in new combinations. It is interesting to 
notice that most of the raw materials that the 
plant uses are really waste from other plants and 
from animals. Thus there is a constant working 
over of materials. In order to work, the chloroplast 
must have a supply of energy. It gets it from 
sunlight. Chlorophyll, the green coloring matter 
in the chloroplast, has power to absorb energy 
from light, for when light passes through it the 
chlorophyll retains certain rays, and it is those 
retained rays that supply the energy with which 
the chloroplast works. The rays of light that are 
not absorbed give the leaves their green color; 
that is, leaves are green because the rays that 
produce that color are not utilized. The réle of 
plants in the world is therefore evident. It is by 
them alone that food can be made from that which 
is not food. For that reason they are the only inde- 
pendent organisms—independent, that is, of the 
work of other organisms. The phrase “nothing but 
leaves” is a figure of speech for failure, yet leaves 
stand for the most fundamental of all the work of 
the earth, without which there would be no world 
of living things. _ 

HE ECONOMY OF GOOD ROADS.—Recent 

tests carried on by the Portland Cement 
Association and reported in the Engineering 
News-Record by Mr. A. N. Johnson prove that a 
hard, smooth-surfaced road gives a very note- 
worthy saving of gasoline as compared with an 
ordinary earth or gravel road. The tests had to | 
do with several kinds of roads and of surface con- | 
ditions. The results of some of them are here | 
given: Consumption of gasoline with a two-ton | 
load: Section O—gravel road, fair condition—0.1390 
gallons to the mile, 7.19 miles to the gallon. Section 
L—gravel road, good condition—0.1063 gallons to | 


ing the cool summer temperatures that are such 
a blessing to the coast region. A striking example 
of this is that the water just offshore from Point 
Dume, at the northern end of Santa Monica Bay, 
is nearly ten degrees colder than that in the open 
channel over toward Catalina Island. At the same 
time the water along the bathing beaches of Santa 
Monica Bay will be nearly ten degrees warmer 
than the water close by at Point Dume. The reason 
is that from Point Dume, Point Vincente and Point 
Fermin submarine cliffs and mountain sides go 
plunging down beneath the sea until within a short 
distance from the shore a depth of two thousand 
feet is attained. From those submarine valleys 
colder waters constantly rise. How greatly surface 
water may vary in temperature within a short dis- 
tance is shown by the fact that when the water at 
the mouth of the harbor of San Diego Bay has a 
temperature of 66° the shallow waters in the bay 
off National City may register 80°. A curious fact 
is that a difference of several degrees has fre- 
quently been observed in the temperature of the 
water in samples taken not sixty feet apart, near 
the Coronado Islands. 


TARGET AEROPLANE.—An American 

aircraft builder has perfected a diminutive 
aéroplane for target practice at aérial gunnery 
schools that flies itself. The aéroplane, says the 
Scientific American, is of the Burgess-Dunne type, 
and is modified to meet target conditions. Stability 
is obtained by employing a large sweepback and 
a negative dihedral angle. The course of the ma- 
chine is governed by setting and locking the con- 
trol surfaces before flight. The duration of flight 
can be governed by limiting the fuel supply, or by 
using an automatic timing device to control the 
| throttle. With the controls properly set, the plane 
flies in a spiral path until the fuel is exhausted, 
when it assumes its natural gliding angle and 
lands approximately at the starting point. The 
little machine has a span of eighteen feet and five 
inches with an over-all height. of four feet and 
eight inches. It weighs only one hundred and 
seventy-five pounds, but is capable of carrying a 
man. It has a motor-cycle engine, and is equipped 
with floats for landing on the water. When the 
plane is climbing it attains a speed of forty miles 
an hour; when flying on an even keel, fifty miles. 


Ut AMONG THE BIRDS.—In spite of their 
difficult and exacting task, a few airmen have 
found opportunity to observe and record the height 
at which various migrating birds are accustomed 
to fly. Thus, from French soldiers of the air it is 
learned that swallows have been observed to 
maintain an average altitude of 700 yards and wild 
ducks one of 1800 yards, and that green plovers have 
been seen at a height of 2150 yards. Incidentally it 
may be mentioned that the ducks were moving at 
a speed of 6544 miles an hour when flying upward 
and 69 miles an hour when flying horizontally. 
Another aviator when flying at 9500 feet saw swal- 
lows high above him. And another, who made his 
observations at a height of 6000 feet during a heavy 
bombardment, with antiaircraft shells bursting all 
about him, says that he saw 200 golden plovers, 
perhaps driven higher than usual by the fact that 
the vicinity was an unpleasant belt to cross. 


HE AUSTRALIAN FROGMOUTH.—To stu- 
dents of ornithology the tawny frogmouth is 

the most interesting of a collection of Australian 
birds at the New York Zodlogical Park. The Zoi- 

| logical Society Bulletin says that the bird is the 
| connecting link between the nighthawks and the 
owls, but adds that its exact position in systematic 





the mile, 9.39 miles to the gallon. Section I—bitu- | | zodlogy is still a matter of some doubt. In appear- 
minous macadam road, generally fair condition— | ance the frogmouth is a huge nighthawk with a 


0.1054 gallons to the mile, 9.48 miles to the gallon. 
Section R—brick road, generally fair condition | 


| cavernous gape armed with a strong beak. Capac- 
| ity is proportioned to appetite, for the weird crea- 


—0.1012 gallons to the mile, 9.88 miles to the gallon. | | ture can eat such numbers of mice and sparrows 
Section K—brick road, good condition — 0.0875 | as would discourage any other bird of similar size. 


| Old methods of teeth cleaning have 
| proved sadly inadequate. They don’t pro- 

tect teeth, as millions have discovered. 
| Teeth still discolor, still decay. Tartar 
accumulates, pyorrhea often gets a start. 
Statistics show that tooth troubles have 
| constantly increased. 


| Dentists know that the reason lies in 

a film —a slimy film which you feel with 
| your tongue. It clings to the teeth, gets 
into crevices, hardens and stays. And 
most tooth troubles are due to it. 


That film is what discolors — not the 


The best way to know what Pepsodent 
does is to use it and watch results. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the di- 
gestant of albumin. The film is albumi- 
nous matter. The object of Pepsodent 
is to dissolve it, then to constantly com- 
bat it. 


Pepsin long seemed impossible. It 
must be activated, and the usual agent 
is an acid, harmful to the teeth. But 
science has discovered a harmless ac- 
tivating method. Five governments have 
already granted patents. That fact inau- 
gurates a new dental era. We can now 


Look at Your Teeth 


In Ten Days 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





See What Film Removal Does 


teeth. It is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. 


Dental science has for years sought a 
way to combat film, and has found it. 
Many clinical tests by able authorities 
have proved it beyond question. It is 
now embodied in a dentifrice called Pep- 
sodent, and leading dentists all over 
America are urging its adoption. But 
to let all people quickly know what it 
means we are offering this ten-day 
test. 


Just Let It Prove Itself 


combat film, the great tooth wrecker, as 
we never could do before. The results 
are such that no one would miss them 
if he knew, or let his children miss them. 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Use like any tooth paste. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the slimy film. See 
how the teeth whiten as the fixed film 
disappears. 


These results are all-important. Film- 
covered teeth are unsafe and unclean, 
and this test will prove them needless. 
Cut out the coupon now. 


Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 








Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Deniifrice 





A Scientific Product—Sold by 
Druggists Everywhere 


(159) 





10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO., 
Dept. 433, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Name 





Address 
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Principal Coffee Roasters 









White House 


Coffee and Teas ies 


Big tasks of reconstruction demand human ex- 
ertion to the limit, and neither brain nor muscle 
can do their best without their cup of White 
House Coffee. White House Teas are wonderful 
and invariably please all who know good teas. 


Drink these two great national bev- 
erages, and experience a new delight. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


Boston—Chicago 
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OLD-TIME BIBLE READING 


sk of us who in the complicated twen- 
tieth century have read our Bibles com- 
pletely through once consider ourselves as 
quite diligent and accomplished. If we had lived a 
hundred and fifty years ago, however, we should 
have found that reading once through the Good 
Book was merely a beginning such as a child might 
make. In the following extract from the eighteenth- 
century diary of the Rev. Ezra Stiles, described by 
Mr. Charles Hopkins Clark in the North American 
Review, we get a glimpse of the intensity and the 
earnestness of the religious life of that time. 

‘Yesterday I finished, & this day 1 begin again 
to read the Bible in Course in my Study,’ wrote 
Mr. Stiles. ‘My daily manner is, first, in the Morn- 
ing to offer up secret Prayer to God—then, calling 
my Family together, read a Chapter in the Bible 
in Course and Perform Family Prayer, then read 
to myself one to 3 or 4 Chapters in Course with fre- 
quent reference to the Original Hebrew & Greek, 
with Commentators antient & modern; lately I 
have made much use of the Zohar, in which, with 
the Syriac, I now daily read a portion. This usually 
brings me to X or XI o’clock before noon. Then I 
walk abroad & visit. After dinner I read an hour 
or two, sometimes one Thing & sometimes another, 
& then visit. In the evening read an hour or two. 
Between IX & X attend Family Prayer. About 
XI retire to bed & commit myself & all to God in 
secret Prayer.” 

But he was not the only member of the Stiles 
family who read the Bible, nor did his “treading 
in course” suffice for the others, for we have this 
entry: 

“July 31, 1793:—My daughter Ruth from 1775 to 
1793 or in 18 y. has read her Bible fourteen times 
through; and my Gr’D Eliza, aet. 11, has read it 
through five times. Emilia has lost her minutes, 
but has probably read it a dozen times & more, 
for she read it once a year after 1775. My other 
children have read it sundry times. May God bless 
the Reading of this holy book to them. My wife 
died in 1775. She read through the Bible five times 
the last four years of her life, once in about 9 or 
16 months. Kezia died in 1785; she read it through 
five times the last five years of her Life. Besides 
reading in Course privately in my Study, I have 
read through the Bible at family Morning Prayers 
from 1760 to 1791, Eight times, or once in four 


years.” 
Se oS. 


MIRAGE — THE FIEND OF THE 
DESERT 


HE British forces in the Dardanelles and in 
Mesopotamia were seriously handicapped 
by the treacherous mirage, which turned 
everything topsy-turvy, and often distorted the 
very object of their gunfire, or, what was worse, 
confused the position of their own men and that 
of the enemy, so that shells intended for the Turks 
landed on their own forces. 

In his recent book, To Bagdad with the British, 
Mr. Arthur Tillotson Clark cites two incidents in 
which the illusion upset calculations. There was 
heavy fighting on the way to Amara, he says, but 
it was disturbed by the beastly mirage. Suddenly 
a caravan behind appeared to be walking in the 
air. Mud villages of the Arabs rose and fell as 
if on a rolling sea. A shimmery lake appeared in 
the distance—only to disappear or gradually move 
away. 

In the advance to Busra in the same campaign 
the Turks were routed. The boats on the river in- 
creased the speed of the rout by dropping shells 
in from the side. But the men on the gunboats soon 
found that their guns were the only ones in action. 
They thought it strange that the land batteries 
should stop when there was such a good harvest 
in store for their shells! The explanation, made 
clear at last, was that, although the enemy was 
plainly visible from the high decks of the boats, 
the retreating Turks were completely concealed 
from the eyes of the British on land by the mirage, 
that fiend of the desert. The palms seemed to be 
growing in the air and to rise and fall like the sides 
of a great bellows. As for the Turks, they neither 
rose nor fell. They were nowhere. 
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MAKING GLASS EYES 


N extraordinary demand for glass eyes has | 
A arisen since the war because of the frequent 
loss of sight among the soldiers at the front. 
Germany has been the main source of supply, says | 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, but it is no longer | 
available. We in this country do not know how to | 
make artificial eyes. It is an art that represents 
the highest development of the glassblower’s skill. 

The beginning of the artificial eye is a small | 
glass tube with a bulb in the middle. The workman | 
cuts off one end and seals the opening with the | 
blowpipe, leaving a hollow bulb on the end of a} 
tube. He can then enlarge the bulb as he pleases 
by gradually blowing into the tube. That he does 
at intervals, while applying melted glass of differ- 
ent colors to the end of the bulb. 

First, he puts on a circular spot of blue or 
brown for the iris, and in the centre adds a black 
dot for the pupil. By artistic manipulation he coun- 
terfeits the delicate effects of coloration observed 
in the human eye. He adds special glass to imitate 
its peculiar whitish opacity, and even reproduces 
the little red veins. 

During all these processes he keeps the bulb 
and the tube hot and soft. Finally, he cuts off the 
front half of the bulb with sharp scissors. This 
half is the all-but-finished eye; it requires only to 
have its edges made smooth. 


o 9 
HE FOOLED HIS FRIENDS 


HEN the Americans drove the Germans 

out of the St. Mihiel salient the job was | 

done so quickly and cleverly that a lot of | 
‘oety fell into their hands. There was one private | 
it Thiaucourt who took a chance, says Stars and | 
Stripes, the soldiers’ newspaper, but he could not 
resist the temptation. 

When his mates first saw him they were uncer- | 
tain whether he was the Kaiser or the Crown 
Prince as they rushed forward to make the cap- 
ture. He was riding a German officer’s horse, he 
had on a German officer’s helmet, and on his chest | 
was pinned the iron cross, all left by German 
officers in their rush to safety. The squad of Amer- 
icans bent upon making an important capture 
were tremendously disgusted to find that it was 
only Private Jones of the infantry. 













The most important thing to you, in buy- 
ing, is not what a thing is made of or how 
it is made—but who made it. The only sure 
way to get good quality and good value is 
to rely upon the reputation of the maker. 
Certain-teed is a name you can trust. It 


If you have your painting done, ask the painter 


do the painting yourself, you can buy Certain-teed in any size can, and in 





means certainty of quality and guaranteed 
satisfaction. Upon the fidelity with which 
this company’s products live up to their 
name a great business has been built. The 
faith which this business puts in its prod- 
ucts justifies your faith in them. 


to use Certain-teed—he will get it for you. If you 


all popular shades. 


Certain-teed Paints and Varnishes are made for every exterior and interior surface. Each is specially pre- 
pared to give the best and most lasting results for its use. Ask for Certain-teed wherever paints are sold. 


Certain-teed Products Corporation—Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


Cerlain-teed 


PAINTS VARNISHES ROOFING & RELATED 





BUILDING PRODUCTS 
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Ti A Gigantic Wonder—over200 
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7 bean planted. Plants grow strong and a ranching out in all directions, 
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- Black Beauty 


Don’t buy an ordinary bicycle. Get 
the Black Beauty—factory direct; 9 
wholesale price. Magnificent wheel 

fa <n in all cycledom. 


OE: Exciasive Features 
See the wheel before paying a cent. 
Get our Catalog; select your 
model. 20 Style. We ship at our 
own risk. Keep or return. No 
waiting to saveup money. Months 
to pay—small amount on accept- 
ance, then $1 TS. ann ati 
ur 01 
Sundries gst. “4 


Brooks’ 





sent on trial. 
springs or pads. 







mailed free. 





Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
io obnoxious 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a Mey limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
Send name and address today. ea. 
C. E. BROOKS, 470J State St., Marshall, Mich. 














- hese poopie have 
MR. C. E. BROOKS bg the H ao 
Method successfully: 
“Free from Asthma 11 years.’’—John B. McClanahan, 
Aurora, Ill. 
iy entirely of Asthma many years ago.’’—Mrs. 


eily, Lebanon, Tenn. 
R Melighted with with my excellent health.’’—Leith Dunnet, 
Hamilton, Ont. 

“Th ~ low price is out of all proportion to the benefit.”’ 
H. Coffman, Itaska, Tex. 
“Harold has had no same for a year.’’—Mrs. George 
Jurgensen, Deer Lodge, Mon’ 








Beautiful New 


“No Asthma—and I ag what it is to be in prison 





Does Your Hand 





Catalog in colors 
15 PHONOGRAPH RECORDS $1 





You don’t have to be a genius. 





2 making ofa successful cartoon- 
50 for $3.25; 100 for $6.00 (No twoalike) istor illustrator. Writetoday for 
Ben id anywhere in the United States. Fine | your free copy of ‘‘A Road to 
Oielion af f song, dance and instrumental Bigger Things” telling how 
clear. 22,0 8 bell. je CA, today, enclosing America’s 32 greatest cartoon- 
ists will help you develop your | 
IND —y A. iG D116 ¥ 
EPE! DRU Co. Dap, DIS 16 , | talent profitably. FEDERAL 








Itch for a Pencil? 


Ifyou havethat liking for draw- | 
ing, you may have in you the ; 


with it.”"—Rev. W. C. Paden, Independence, lowa. 
“*Couldn’t lie down or work. Now working on dredge 
in Ds ar 4 and no Asthma.”’—S. C. Chew, Mantua, 
“No Ast thma, t, — sleep. A wonder to people who 
knew me. . Frank Hayter, Cold Brook, N. 
“Never expected to be free but have had 4 Asthma 
{ for over a year.’”’—Mrs. Dora Fisher, Philippi, W. Va. 
i “No Asthma for 18 months. You may use my name. 
} —Ernest A. Mount, Cranbury, N. 
; “No Asthma; use my name to any length.’’—Robt. 
MeMillan, Salineville, Ohio. 


For information address P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Ask for Bulletin Y-191. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


CARTOONING, 9423 Warner 
WOREAU 
only) and furnish 6 select prints 
'o 


Kora Monon back if dissaitened. — 
SERVICE 646 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 





orders at once. 


We finish 6 exposure roll (one $2. 50- P AIR ROLLER SKATES | 


to every boy or girl who sells 50 packages of Paty Pp pene 

Writing Paper and Envelopes at 10 cts. per package 

body wants it. Send 10 =. for sample 08, giart anita 
Kokomo Sta: talon 
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THE YOUTHS 
COMPANIONS 
BIRTHDAY 
OFFER 


| 1827— APRIL—IOI1O 


THIS MONTH The Youth’s Companion observes its 92d 
birthday. Through all these years since its first appear- 
ance on April 16, 1827, it has had the unique privilege, as 
well as responsibility, of guiding the reading of the Ameri- 
can Family week by week. How well The Companion has 
succeeded is attested by the high position it holds to-day. 


It has been suggested that this Birthday Month will be a 


most appropriate time to introduce the paper into one or more new homes. 


To make the incen- 


tive a material as well as sentimental one, the Publishers have arranged these Special Birthday Offers. 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 





will be sold for $1.50. In 
anywhere in the United States. 


Oh, Money! Money! [F- 


The Book and one Winner’s Certificate given to Companion 
subscribers only for one new yearly subscription; or the Book 
either case we will Deliver Free 


Out of a clear sky came three checks of one hundred 








Birthday Dollar for You 








thousand dollars each to the three Blaisdell families. 
How each family tried in its own way to get happiness 
from its unexpected fortune—and failed—is told in 
Mrs. Porter’s latest story. 

Stanley Fulton, a bachelor with only dollars for com- 
panionship, begins to wonder what will become of his 
twenty millions when he dies. In order to test in 
advance his only relations—three distant cousins whom 
he has never seen—he decides to give them each one 
hundred thousand dollars and appear among them as 


In Addition to Premiums, etc. 


FAH Companion subscriber who sends us during April, 

1919, at least three new yearly subscriptions for The 
Youth’s Companion will not only receive a Premium of his 
own selection and a Winner’s Certificate for each of his 
new subscriptions, but in addition he will also receive, as a 
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plain John Smith and watch the result of his experiment. How the money 
was spent by the different families, bringing joy and wholesome life to some 
and only sorrow to others, and how “John Smith” learns a needed lesson and 


finds a wife is graphically told. 


a story they can enjoy. 


Georgina’s Service Stars 


By ANNIE FELLOWS JOHNSTON 
The Book and one Winner’s Cer- 


tificate given to Companion su 
scribers only for one new yearly 
subscription and 25 cents extra; or 
the Book will be sold for $1.35. In 
either case we will Deliver Free 
anywhere in the United States. 





A new story of beloved Geor- 
gina whose Rainbow adven- 
tures led into her tenth year. 
Nowshe isolder—sweet sixteen, 
if you please—and Richard, 
her playmate of childhood 
days, is a grown man of seven- 
teen—and as devoted as ever; 
of course he got into the great 
war enough to give Georgina a second star to her 
service flag; her father, being a famous surgeon, his 
star is rightfully at the top. 
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Advance Coming Soon. The oppor- 
tunity to offer The Companion at the 
present low rate of $2.00, before the 
advance in price takes place, ought to 
help you win a Birthday Dollar and 
the Premiums both easily and quickly. 


Renenendummenedhsititiiennmenniell 





The Boston Transcript says: Mrs. Porter knows very well the 
art of fostering suspense and she uses that art to the full in this 
story of the vicissitudes of Stanley G. Fulton and his bequests. 


We recommend Oh, Money! Money! not only to those who have read 
Mrs. Porter’s other books, but to readers of every type and taste who want 








will not count for a Recognition Dollar in the Contest closing June 30, 
subscriptions will count toward any of the larger prizes in the June Contest. 


special Birthday Prize, a crisp new One Dollar Bill. 


NOTE. 1. To count on the Birthday Offer, subscriptions oy be aeites at your post 
office on or after — 3, but not later than May 10, 1919. 


obtained in accordance with the Conditions on page 539 ot ‘Premium List. 3. Only one 
Birthday Dollar to a worker. 


All ee ay must be 


4. The three subscriptions sent for this Birthday Dollar 
but these three 
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The Desert of Wheat 


By ZANE GREY 


The Book and one Winner’s mane Sage an given to Companion 
subscribers only for one — yearly su tion; or the Book 
will be sold for $1.50. In either case we ect Deliver Free any- 
where in the United States. 

In reference to their Army and Navy work, the 
American Library Association says: “We simply can- 
not get enough of Zane Grey’s books for the men.” 

This new book by such a pop- 
ular writer will be eagerly wel- 
comed. The Desert of Wheat is 
a story of the harvesting of the 
great American war-time wheat 
crop, and the interference and 
treachery of the I. W. W. and 
pro-German element. The son 
of a German father and an 
American mother, Kurt Dorn, 
the central character, was Amer- 
ican to the core. His grief at 
the attitude of his father who 
followed the German cause, his 
love story with Leonore, the 
daughter of a wealthy rancher, 
and the events leading up to the crude and severe 
justice dealt to the country’s traitors, make this a 
typical Zane Grey tale. With Kurt Dorn’s enlistment 
the scene changes to Europe, and his experiences on the 
battlefields of France bring the story to a thrilling close. 
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Track’s End 


By HAYDEN CARRUTH 


The Book and one Winner’s 
Certificate given to Companion 
subscribers only for one new year- 
ly subscription; or the Book will 
be sold for $1.00. In either case 
we will Deliver Free anywhere in 
the United States. 


Being the narrative of Jud- 
son Pitcher’s strange winter 
at Track’s End as told by 
himself, with a correct map 
of Track’s End drawn by the 
author. This true story of a 
heroic boy’s hazardous expe- 
rience while left alone on duty 
all winter in a deserted town 
in the frozen Northwest 
stands in the first rank among tales of boy adventure. 
The brave ingenuity of the boy should quicken any 
reader’s invention in a sudden need of expedients, and 
the story of his heroic faithfulness, as the sole watch- 
man and defender of valuable possessions, deserves the 
widest circulation as a maker of character. True men 
are needed in the East as well as in the West, and every 
book and every incident that can spur the emulations 
of youth to fearless duty is a welcome educator and a 
tonic to civic virtue. This story originally appeared as 
a Serial in The Youth’s Companion. 








Address orders and make remittances payable to 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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APRIL, 1919, will see the completion by The Youth’s Com- 
panion of 92 years of continuous service to the American 
This occasion is to be marked by two very 
Companion workers who assist us by I 


Family. 
attractive Offers. 


introducing the paper into homes where it is not now 
taken will be specially rewarded with a Birthday Dollar, 
besides the Premiums and Winner’s Certificates, while the 
new subscriber will benefit by the receipt of two months extra papers. 
Offers is so evident that all will be quick to take advantage of this opportunity. 
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A Crisp New Dollar 


and 3 Premiums 
for only Three 
New Subscriptions 








Recommending the Com 
Za“ESSs in 1827 
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Two Months Free 


To New Subscribers 


“8”. Combination Aluminum 
Cooking Set 


This Set and one Winner’s Certificate given to Companion 
“ subscribers only for one new yearly subscription and 75 cents 
extra. Sent by express, charges to be paid 
Parcel Post if postage for 3-Ib. 


Here’s a Set of cooking utensils that will go a long 


The liberality of these 


Eight Useful 
Utensils in One 


by receiver, or 
e order. 
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way toward satisfying the desire of every housekeeper 
for a complete aluminum kitchen outfit. The Set con- 
sists of four pieces, so made that they fit together 
perfectly in various combinations to form eight differ- 
ent utensils. Each piece is of solid aluminum, that 
cannot flake or rust off like enamel. This Set is one 
of the most attractive as well as most practical articles 
we have ever offered. 


you may promise each new subscriber who 
pays you $2.00 for a year’s subscription to 
The Youth’s Companion during our Birthday 











Month (April 3 to May 10, 1919), that we will 
send the paper for Two Months Extra, free of 
charge, making 61 issues for the price of 52. 


NOTE. To assure proper entry, please be careful to mark all 
such new subscription orders—“‘*TWO MONTHS FREE.” 
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Chemcraft 


Chemcraft and one Win- 
ner’s Certificate given to 
Companion subscribers 
only for one new yearly 
subscription and 30 cents 
outons or Chemcraft will 

be sold for $1.25. In either 
case we will Deliver Free 
anywhere in the United 
States. 


Chemcraft opens the 
door into the fascinat- 
ing wonderland of 
Chemical Magic and 
Industrial Chemistry. 

Our Outfit includes 3 Test Tubes, 1 Measure, 1 glass 
Tube, 1 Spoon, 1 Candle, 14 Chemicals in numbered 
boxes and bottles, and a complete Manual of Instruc- 
tions for making 36 interesting experiments. No danger- 
ous explosives or poisons. Experiments may be repeated 
as often as desired. Will furnish hours of amusement. 


What You Can Do With Chemcraft 


Here are a few of the experiments you can perform 
with this Outfit : 


Testa ie a Fire. Fire-Proofing. Making a Fuse. Bleaching. 

esting Water. A Gas Factory. aking Water from Fire. Chem- 

i cal Boiling. Colored Fire. Testing Soil. Magic Writing. Magic 
Writing Paper. Changing Water to Wine. Many Colors from Same 
Vessel. Ink and Milk from Same Vessel. Chemical Snow. A Color 
Chase. And many others. 





“Daynite” Compass 


The Compass and one Winner’s a given to Companion 
subscribers only for one new y eC 


What the Set Will Make 


2%-QUART DEEP PUDDING PAN 
COVERED BAKING DISH OR CASSEROLE 
6-QUART COVERED KETTLE 

6-QUART PRESERVING KETTLE 
2%-QUART DOUBLE BOILER 


The eight combinations made by this Set would cost at least $7.50 if purchased separately. 
We have arranged for a large supply so that no one shall be disappointed. 





DOUBLE ROASTER 
COLANDER 
STEAM COOKER 


Vest Pocket Telescope 


The Vest Pocket 
Tel and one 





al for $2.00. In either case we will 7 F feo enn anywhere in 
the United States. 

A reliable Compass, 1% inch in diameter, with both 
needle and points of direction radium tipped, so that 
Compass may be read as easily at night as in daylight. 
Watch style, open face, nickel finish, jeweled centre, 
needle-locking device. An unusual value. 


“Name-On” Knife 


The Knife and one Winner’s Certificate given to Companion 
subscribers only for one new yearly su and 20 cents 


bscription 
extra ; or the Knife will be sold for $1.00. In either case we will 
Deliver Free anywhere in the United States. 


—> 





The two blades are made from the finest cutlery 
steel. We will place the name and address of the owner 
under the transparent shell of the handle free, thus 
insuring its return if lost. When ordering, both write 
and print the name to be inserted, thus avoiding a pos- 
sible error. The “Name-On” Knife is fully guaranteed. 





Address orders and make remittances payable to 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Winner’ s Sateen 
given to Co 

subscribers only feo 
one new yearly sub- 
scription and 25 cents 
extra; or the Telescope 
sold for $1.75. In either 
case we will Deliver 
Free anywhere in the 
United States. 





Dispensing with the costly metal tubes and putting 
practically the entire cost into the lenses, the “Sam- 
mies’ ” Vest Pocket Telescope compares in magnifying 
power with instruments costing several times as much. 
It is a practical, serviceable Telescope intended for the 
use of soldiers, Boy Scouts, hunters and travelers. Each 
lens is mounted in a heavy zylonite rim, provided with 
a convenient handle. A two-pocket, black leather case 
is included. Weighs but an ounce—fits the vest pocket. 





Ask for Big Premium List 


Our October Premium List shows 
hundreds of attractive articles you 
can easily earn. A copy of this List 
will be sent free to any subscriber 
upon request. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus-| 
trated weekly paper for all the family. | 
it; subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 


United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign | 


countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., a8 second-class matter. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is nade at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office ay} Order or 
Express Money Order. w nen neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the env _ 

Renewals. ie the receipt of money by us, the 
date after the address on the next issue of your 
pa + which shows when the ‘subscription expires, 

1 be changed. 

Aiea give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








HOUSEMAID’S KNEE 


OUSEMAID’S knee is by no means con- 
fined to housemaids. Before the days of 
mops and dustiess dusters, when house- 
maids actually scrubbed the floors on 
their “‘marrowbones,”’ it was not an un- 
common affection. Among the members 

of religious orders the rule of which requires 

them to spend long hours on their knees in prayer 
the same trouble frequently occurs. 

The affection is an enlargement of a cushion- 
like structure, called a bursa,—from the Latin 
word for purse,—that nature places over bony 
prominences as a protection against injury from 
pressure. A bursa is merely a sac with strong, 
fibrous walls containing a gelatinous substance 
that gives it elasticity. Ordinarily, a bursa is flat, 
and contains only enough fluid to separate its 
walls slightly ; but when pressure over the promi- 
nence that it protects is constant or frequently 
repeated, nature recognizes the need for more 
adequate protection and by accumulating more 
fluid distends the sac. Nature is often too gener- 
ous, and once she begins a good thing she appar- 
eitly does not know when to stop; and so as the 
pressure continues the fluid goes on accumulating 
and the sac grows larger and larger until it forms 
a projecting bag. In that way it defeats its object, 
for instead of acting as a protector of the bony 
prominence the sac needs protection for itself. 
If the pressure continues, the bursa may become 
inflamed. and painful —a condition that is worse 
than the condition before the sac began to enlarge. 
Housemaid’s knee does not often become inflamed, 
but the similar enlargement that takes place some- 
times over the great toe joint, known as a bunion, 
is only too often inflamed, as many persons know 
to their distress. 

Housemaid’s knee is disfiguring and causes an- 
noyance, but it is not a serious condition except as 
it is liable to become inflamed from accidental 
injury. The only sure treatment consists in erad- 
icating the enlarged sac. Sometimes, however, its 
size may be reduced by the moderate use of iodine; 
the sufferer should take care, however, not to 
apply the iodine in such quantity or so often as 
to blister or to inflame the skin. Of course the 
pressure on the kneecap from kneeling must be 


stopped. 
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THE CHILDREN’S GENERAL 


HE children of France, during the great 
war, have won the hearts of many sol- 
diers, English and American, privates 
and officers. But they have had no more 
tender friend than Gen. Allenby, the 


























he left France for the East, was affectionately 
known in many French villages as “le bon Gén- 
éral.’’ One who served with him has recently re- 
lated the pretty story of some of his many friend- 
ships with French and Belgian children. Now that 
the war is over, says the writer, they are waiting 
for him eagerly. 

In the little villages of northern France and 
Belgium, Marthe and Sidonie, Aline, Iréne (with 
her bad arm) and many others are waiting for him 
on the chance that he.will come their way again 
one day—as he promised. 

Their hearts have not forgotten “‘Allenby, le bon 
Général.” It is impossible to estimate how much 
they will kiss him! Iréne (who can read the 
papers) is a little wistful about it, and, oh! so 
jealous! She is afraid that, perhaps, during his 
triumphant progress, her big friend may have 
taken some little Arab (or even Turkish) children 
under his wing—and the thought hurts. And what 
a friend he was! Neither Iréne nor her mother 
will ever forget that dreadful day in September, 
1916, when the enemy rained death and destruction 
among the inhabitants of Saint-Pol. Madame re- 
members that the general himself walked round the 
town, comforting the wounded and superintending 
the arrangements for their care. Iréne only re- 
members the burning, stinging pain in her arm, 
the finest face she had ever seen, and then noth- 
ing more until she woke up in a comfortable bed 
in a British military hospital, to find the kind- 
faced matron smiling down on her. That evening 
the general sent up his A. D.C. with some flowers. 
Every day that week the general called at the 
hospital and sat on her bed (strictly against hos- 
pital regulations!). And every day he called at 
the little house in Saint-Pol and reported Lréne’s 
progress to her anxious mother. After a bit Iréne 
was cured and went home, proud, and very much 
in love! 

Then came the winter. Iréne will never forget 
that winter and the visits of the general. Some- 
times he would come alone on foot, tap on the 
door and walk in for a homely chat; at other times 
he would ride past with his A. D. C. and flag 
bearer and stop outside. And after that the excite- 
ment of going to Paris, where the general was 
arranging for her instruction at a school where 
children who are deprived, temporarily or other- 
wise, of the use of a limb are taught some useful 
trade. 

The blow fell suddenly. The general was going 
to Egypt, and Iréne could not hide her tears. A 
few months later Jerusalem was taken, and Iréne 


conqueror of Jerusalem, who, before | 


| was the proudest girl in France. Yet perhaps, if 
| She had but understood it,—as some day she will, 
| —the little girl had greater cause for pride on the 

first day of the battle of Arras, in 1917. For on that 
| day Gen. Sir Edmund Allenby, in the very middle 
| and crisis of the conflict, walked out of his office, 
| at a moment when he knew that for at least half 
| an hour he could get no more useful information 

as to the progress of the battle, went into a local 
| patisserie and bought a bag of buns, which he 
| then took round himself to his little maimed girl 
friend. Then he walked quietly back. In a few 
minutes his chief of staff brought him the informa- 
tion he required, and he calmly telephoned his 
orders for the cavalry to advance. 

As an example of calm, that incident—which is 
perfectly true—is hard to beat. And one day Lréne 
will know the real point about those buns. 
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RICHARD’S TRAINING 


HERE are always pacifists. An unrighteous 

war is sure to increase their numbers; a 

righteous war changes the opinions of many 
and commands the sympathy of others in spite of 
themselves. 

Aunt Peace, who has brought up a family of 
motherless nieces and nephews, is a Quakeress. 
She is a woman of gentle authority, and the chil- 
dren were good and docile, not difficult to train in 
the way they should go, with one exception. Dick, 
the youngest boy, was a charming but careless 
and adventurous youngster; his head was always 
full of so many plans and ideas that it-was hard to 
keep him at any one thing long enough to finish it. 
His lack of concentration and orderliness seri- 
ously perturbed Aunt Peace, who feared they in- 
dicated a fundamental defect of character. Dick 
was eighteen when the war broke out, and his 
father permitted him to enlist. Of course poor 
Aunt Peace was deeply distressed, but, having 
once fully and frankly expressed her mind, she 
maintained a discreet silence afterwards, and took 
to reading the papers and poring over maps. She 


ated warfare as strongly as ever. 

Then came news that Dick in the performance 
of a gallant exploit had been severely wounded. 
Later, a comrade, invalided home, visited the fam- 
ily and related the details. They involved hard 
fighting: Dick had personally slain two of the 
enemy and brought in several prisoners besides. 
Suddenly it was observed that there were pink 
spots in Aunt Peace’s cheeks and that her eyes 
were shining like stars. 

“Auntie,” cried one of Dick’s sisters, laughing, 
“I do believe you’re just as pleased and as proud 
of Dick as any of us, no matter what you say!”’ 

Aunt Peace looked startled; then she replied 
with dignity: “I have not said anything, Eliza- 
beth; but I do not conceal that I am pleased. Thee 
knows I cannot condone combat, but I am sin- 
cerely rejoiced in spirit to learn that Richard has 
at last shown that he has profited by my training. 
There have been many times when I own I have 
been unjust to the dear lad. I feared he did not 
have it in him to acquire the habit of thoroughness. 
But from what this gentleman has told us Rich- 
ard seems at last to have become unquestionably 
thorough !”’ 

a 


ADVENTURE! ROMANCE! 


OW keen is our disappointment when, having 
H keyed ourselves up to a pitch of eager antici- 
pation, we find that the thrilling events we 
have looked forward to are only prosaic, everyday 
affairs after all. Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart amus- 
ingly describes in her book, Tenting To-night, an 
incident of that sort that happened to the camping 
party of which she was a member. 

We had seen no human creature since leaving 
the lake, she says, but as we halted for luncheon 
by a steep little river we suddenly found that we 
were not alone. Standing beside the trail was an 


hands. 

Ha! Come adventure! Come romance! Come pis- 
tols and rifles and all the arsenal! A bandit, armed 
to the teeth! 

But this is a disappointing world. He was the cook 
from a mine; strange, the way we met cooks, float- 
ing round loose in a world that seems to be grow- 
ing gradually cookless. And he carried with him 
his knife and his bread pan, which was, even then, 
hanging to a branch of a tree. 

We fed him, and he offered to sing. The optimist 
nudged me. 

“Now, listen,’ he said; “these fellows can sing! 
Be quiet, everybody!” ° 

The bandit twisted up his mustachio, smiled 
beatifically, and took up a position in the trail, 
feet apart, eyes upturned. 

And then—he stopped. 

“T start a leetle high,” he said. “I start again.” 

So he started again, and woods receded from 
round us, and the rushing of the river died away, 
and nothing was heard in that lonely valley but 
the most hideous sounds that ever broke a prime- 
val silence into rags and tatters. 

When, at last, he stopped, we got on our horses 
and rode on, a bitter and disillusioned party of 
adventurers whose first bubble of enthusiasm had 
been pricked. 
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BUTTERFLY NOISE 


OW many know what the Buffalo Evening 
News tells us—that butterflies can and do 
make noises? 

When the “whip” butterfly is surprised, it opens 
and shuts its wings in quick succession and makes 
a noise like the snap of a lash. Some hibernating 
butterflies, when disturbed, make a faint hissing 
sound by slowly depressing and raising their 
wings. The noise produced in that way resembles 
the sound that you make when you blow slowly 
through closed teeth. Other sounds that butter- 
flies produce resemble the friction of sandpaper. 

A large number of caterpillars make sound by 
striking their heads against the leaf on which they 
are resting or by swinging their heads from side 
to side and catching the mandibles in the rough- 
ness of the leaf or on the silken threads spun upon 
it. It is said that a certain kind of chrysalis when 
disturbed emits a slight, sharp chirp or clicking 


noise. 
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A CHEERY WELCOME 


‘¢ ARE you the trained nurse mother said was 
A coming?” said little Bobby. 
“Yes, dear, I’m the trained nurse.” 
“Let’s see your tricks!” then demanded Bobby. 





freely expressed her pity for sufferers of any and | 
all nations, but it was understood that she repudi- | 


Italian bandit with a knife two feet long in his| 4 





‘TAMPING THE PRICE ON EVERY PAIR OF SHOES AS A PRO- 
TECTION AGAINST HIGH PRICES AND UNREASONABLE PROFITS” 

















“THE ; THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE” 


$400 $450 $5.00 $6.00 $700 & $8.00 
Fr em have been paying $10.00 to $12.00 for fine 


shoes, a trial will convince you that for style, 
comfort and service W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 
shoes are equally as good and will give excellent 
satisfaction. The actual value is determined and the 
retail price fixed at the factory before W.L. Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom. 
The stamped price is W. L. Douglas personal guar- Best in the World 
antee that the shoes are always worth the price $3 $3.50 $4 
paid for them. The retail prices are the same everywhere. 
They cost no more in San Francisco than.they do in New York. 


Stamping the price on every pair of shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only one example of the constant 
endeavor of W. L. Douglas to protect his customers. The quality of 
W. L. Douglas product is guaranteed by more than 40 years experience 
in making fine shoes. The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion 
centres of America. They are made in a well-equipped factory at 
Brockton, Mass., by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers under the 
direction and supervision of experienced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 

CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas 

name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom 


and the inside top facing. If the stamped price 
has been mutilated, BEWARE OF FRAUD. 


al sale by 106 W. L. Douglas stores and over 9000 Proddost L.DOUGLAS 
W. L. Douglas dealers, or can be ordered direct from HOE COMPAN 
factory by mail, Parcel Post charges prepaid. Write 157 SPARK STREET, 









for Tiustrated Catalog showing how to order by mail. BROCKTON - - MASS. 
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Ingersoll Radiolite 


Tells Time in the Dark 


OYS, here’s the watch that 

tells time by night as well as 
day. It’s the watch the soldiers 
used in France and which people 
the world around are using now. 


It’s the watch you need for work or play! 
Because there’s radium in the substance 
on the dial, it shines the time clearly 
through years of darkest nights. And be- 
cause it’s an Ingersoll Radiolite, it’s guar- 
anteed a sturdy, accurate timekeeper. 

Whether he uses it on hunting, fishing: or 
camping trips—before the dawn—during the 
day—after dark—on the wrist—in the pocket— 


or hanging by the bedside—it’s the one watch 
for the modern boy! 
Your dealer will show you the models illus- 
trated—he'll be glad to tell you all about them. 
Look for the store with an Ingersoll display 
and remember— 
“There's no Radiolite but an Ingersoll Radiolite."’ 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 315 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Montreal, Buenos Aires, Shanghai, 
London (Ingersoll Watch Co., Ltd., Distributors) 
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Ingersoll 

Radiolite $3.00 
$2.75 


In Canada 
In Canada $5.50 
$3.00 


Midget 
Wrist Radiolite 


. $5.50 
In Canada $6.00 
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UT think of the honor 
‘B and—and majesty of it, 
Marthy!’’ Hiram Slater 


r m commissioned to be. I cal’- 
late there’s a good many in this 
town would jump at the chance ; but, as 
Squire Marvin said, there was a respon- 
sible man wanted, so they pitched on me.’’ 

By the look of his thin-faced, nervous little 
wife, even she had been impressed, momenta- 
rily, by the new dignity that had come to the 
nominal head of the family; but it was not 
easy to read ‘‘the majesty of the law’’ into 
features so pacific, not to say weak, as those of 
her husband. Presently she fell back stubbornly 
upon her first argument. 

‘““The buckwheat needs sowin’, Hiram, ’’ she 
said. ‘*You’d a sight better be seeing to that 
than gallivantin’ over the country hangin’ 
murderers and fightin’ burglars and land knows 
what all—you a church member, too! I don’t 
think much of any office, anyway, that makes 
a man keep the dinner table waiting. Here, 
set up and eat, if there’s anything left that’s 
fit to eat.’’ 

The man came forward promptly. ‘‘Guess I’d 
better,’’ he agreed. ‘‘{’ve got to go back to 
Squire Marvin’s office and get the warrant 
and make an arrest this afternoon. ’’ 

‘* What, already! What’s the poor creatur’ 
done?’’ 

‘*Stole five dollars, they say. It’s that young 
man—he’s a stranger, you recollect, and nobody 
knows anything about him—that’s been work- 
ing for John Durland.’’ 

‘*Humph! I guess he didn’t steal from John 
himself, did he?’’ For Durland was not a man 
to let money stray out of sight. 

‘Seems so.’? Hiram summed up the case 
with judicial gravity. ‘‘Seems Durland put five 
dollars in a letter to send over to Barker & 
White at Dover, and gave the young chap— 
Stephen Lester, his name is—the letter to mail, 
and that was the end of it. It was the day the 
cireus went through here, and the postmaster 
says Lester wasn’t in the office that day, and 
hasn’t been in since. 

‘‘What makes it look worse for Lester is that 
he’s been terrible flush with money lately. He 
hasn’t had any wages, for Durland was waiting 
to sell some cattle before paying him; but the 
chap has spent two dollars for a doll, jest for a 
doll, at Mis’ Briggs’s shop. She tried to get 
him to take a cheaper one, Mis’ Briggs did, 
but nothin’ but the two-dollar doll would do 
him. That looks like ‘easy come, easy go,’ 
doesn’t it?’’ 

‘*How you goin’ to ’rest him?’’ Mrs. Slater 
demanded abruptly. 

“Oh, ah—I s’pose I’ll jest say, ‘You’re my 
prisoner,’ and—and maybe I’ll read the war- 
rant to him.’’ Hiram tried to assume a‘confi- 
dence he evidently did not feel. 

‘*How do you know but you ought to read 
the warrant first?’’ 

‘Oh, I guess it won’t make any difference, ’’ 
Hiram answered. 

‘*You better ask Squire Marvin about that,’’ 
Mrs. Slater pursued anxiously. ‘‘ And how are 
you going to read that warrant if you go off 
without your glasses? You’re so absent- 
minded, you’ll forget something, sure as the 
world, Hiram! I wish I could go along with 
you and see that you did things right!’’ 

Since she could not do that, she laid upon 
her husband injunctions so numerous and so 
conflicting that they might well have muddled 
a stronger-minded man; but although she had 
told the new deputy how to act under any and 
all cireumstances, she spent an uneasy after- 
noon, and she felt relieved when her husband 
appeared with young Lester at six o’clock. 
The examination was postponed until eight 
v’clock, Hiram said,and he would eat his supper 
before taking his prisoner again before the 
justice, 

Martha Slater looked searchingly at young 
Lester. She half expected to see a hard, defiant 
face; but this lad who met her eyes so honestly, 
for all his fright and shame, was no criminal! 
{Ler doubting gaze softened to one of pity and 
distress. ‘‘Oh, you poor boy!’’ she cried, and 

varied her face in her apron. 

‘*T ain’t to blame!’’ Hiram muttered. But 
‘is voice was unsteady. Only just in time he 
‘emembered that there was wood to be cut, and 
nade his escape. 

Things seemed more quiet when he returned. 
fe made a remark about it, and instantly his 
vife took him up. ‘‘We’ve talked it all over, 
ind we feel calmer, that’s why,’’ she said. 

He’s innocent, and we both know it!’’ 

ec Hey ad , 

‘*He says he never even saw that letter. 
urland’s old and forgetful, and likely enough 
# doesn’t know himself what he did with it. 

his boy’s got a mother and brothers and sis- 

‘rs, and I tell you, Hiram, you’ve got to get 
im out of his trouble!’’ 

‘IT don’t see how I can do anything,’’ said 
‘iram helplessly. 

‘*Can’t you go and reason with Durland?’’ 

‘*Reason with Durland! I’d just as soon 
link of reasonin’ with a hickory stump.’’ 





OF THE LAW( 


hope that Martha’s energy had 
Ze wva was ebbing away. 
‘* Well, well, I’ll do what I 
ean for ye,’’ Hiram said has- 
tily. ‘‘Folks would feel better 
toward ye, though, I tell ye, 
if it hadn’t been for your 
spending two dollars on such foolish- 
ness as a doll.’’ 
‘*Why, Mr. Slater, I didn’t think there was 
any foolishness about that! The doll was a 
birthday present for my little lame sister, Lucy. 
I promised when I came away from home that 
I’d send her one—‘a doll with real hair, yellow 
hair,’ she wanted—and didn’t mind that it took 
all the money I had, for Mr. Durland said 
he would pay me soon. And then, you know, 
Lucy ought to have a real nice doll, because 
she can’t run and play. She thought that one 
was beautiful—‘more beautiful than Brother 
Stevie,’ mother’s letter said. The idea of me 
being beautiful!’’ 

For a moment the boy forgot he was a pris- 
oner, and laughed in real boyish fashion; but 
the look of anguish that followed the burst of 
laughter immediately, as he remembered his 
trouble, sent Martha into the pantry to hide 
another burst of tears. 

No one cared for supper, although all went 
through the form of eating. While Martha 
washed and put away the dishes, she was busy 


impressing upon her husband’s mind the neces- | 


sity of ‘‘just talking right up’’ at the exami- 
nation. 

In one and the same breath she told him to 
demand justice for ‘‘a stranger in a strange 
land’’ and exhorted him to be very polite and 
to beg for mercy on account of the boy’s mother 
and little lame sister. Hiram threaded his gray 
beard with his fingers and listened in a bewil- 
derment that every instant grew deeper. Of 
only one thing was he sure—that official life 
had its drawbacks. 

‘*And put on your best coat, Hiram,’’ Mrs. 


hold up your head better when you have your 
Sunday clothes on. See if there’s a clean hand- 
kerchief in the pocket,’’ she added. 

Hiram obediently put his hand into the 
pocket and drew out its contents—a piece of 
string, a copy of Gospel Hymns, a folded 
cireus bill and a letter. Martha took the letter 
to the light. 

‘*Barker & White, Dover, Pennsylvania, ’’ 
she read. ‘‘Where’d that come from, Hiram ?’’ 
she asked. ‘‘It ain’t your handwriting, I 
know. ’”’ 

Hiram seemed dazed at first. He stared help- 
lessly from one to the other. Then a pallor 
overspread his face, and he sank heavily into 
the nearest chair. 


exclaimed in fright and sorrow. ‘‘ Durland gave 
me that letter to mail! It was the day of the 


circus. He said he was lookin’ for his boy, to| 


send him to the post office, and I told him I 
was goin’ right by the office and could take 


since. ’’ 


‘*What on earth,’’ began Martha; but the il 
sound of a fall interrupted her. Overcome with | jj) 


relief and joy at this unexpected turn in affairs, 
Stephen Lester had fainted. 
‘**O Marthy, is he dead?’’ Hiram cried in 


young man returned to consciousness. 
‘*No, he ain’t. No thanks to you, though!’’ 
the wife answered illogically. ‘‘I hope you’re 


getting enough of this deputy business. If you | | 
don’t kill somebody before you’re through with | |} 


it, 1’ll miss my guess. 

‘*There, he’s coming to,’’ she added more 
kindly. ‘‘You hold the camphor, Hiram, and 
I’ll run upstairs and get some of my lavender 


his nerves. ’’ 


‘*Bring enough for me, too, Marthy,’’ said | 
**T haven’t felt just right | | 
all day, and I’ve got to feel well enough to sow | jj 
that buckwheat to-morrow. Deputy sheriff be | | 


Hiram plaintively. 


bothered! I’ve got to see to that buckwheat!’’ 
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ENTER THE “DIDONKS” 


HE American soldier in France quickly 

coined his own name for his French 

brother in arms. Poilu was too distinctly 
French ; tongues from this side of the Atlantic 
cannot readily twist themselves round the 
Gallic ‘‘u.’’ So, says a correspondent of the 
Chicago Tribune, Pershing’s boys christened 
their comrades ‘‘didonks,’’ and they put into 
the queer word all the affection that an ap- 
plied petit nom can have. 

The derivation of the word is amusing. All 
French poilus address you in the second person 
singular. Only the superior officer gets ad- 
dressed as vous—plural ‘‘you.’’ Every poilu’s 
first phrase, whether he is asking you for a 





Established 


Seat | 


AMMONIA 


The Ammonia loosens the dirt, 
making washing easy. The Blue 
gives the only perfect finish. 








The People’s 
Choice for Over | 
Sixty Years 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 


88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. * 











Slater ended. ‘‘They’ll think more of you if | 
you’re dressed up, and I’ve al’ays noticed you | 





Has the Real Peanut Flavor 


Who doesn’t like 
peanuts? 


Forster’s 
Peanut Butter 


has the delicate fla- 
vor of choice pea- 
nuts roasted just 
right. And it is all 
peanuts, and all of 
the peanut, except 
the skin and bitter 
heart. 


Sold by the pound at good food shops. 
in pail like this with glass cover. 
A. A. FORSTER CO., NATICK, MASS. 
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Self-Rising Wheat Flour in 5-Ib. Bags 


Rich golden-brown on top, light as 
a feather, delicious and ‘‘moreish.’ 


Hot Biscuits 


made with Automatic Flour. Try it. 
An economical self-rising fiour 
forbiscuits,cakes,short cake,dump- 
lings, griddle cakes, doughnuts, eter 
Ask your grocer. 


ts 
AUTOMATIC FLOUR CO., . 
7 Commercial S: Boston 
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Did Your Ber Die 
In the Service? 


**MEMORIALS FOR THE HOME” 


Cc. H. BUCK & CO. 
401 Dorchester Avenue, Boston, Mass 


Honor Rolls—Bronze Tablets 


Send for our Booklet 























“Name-On” Knife 


This Knife, with two blades, is given to 
Companion subscribers only ‘for one new 
solicited yearly subscription and 20 cents 
extra; or sold for $1.00. Delivered FREE 
anywhere i in the United States. 
When ordering, both write and print the 
name and address to be inserted. Allow 
several days’ delay in filling orders. 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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his letter just as well as not. So I put it in| |i} 
my pocket, and I haven’t thought of it once | jj 


terror as they bent over Lester’s prostrate il 
form, for it seemed a long time before the | jij 


blows to steep for tea—somethin’ to steady il 





drink, or about to grill you within an inch 
of your life for having broken some rule, 





The boy’s eyes filled with tears. The little 


national ‘‘say.’’ Hence the nickname. 


begins, ‘‘Dis donc!’’—the equivalent of our 


‘*My land! My good land, Marthy!’’ he| | 


‘ an automatic flame extinguisher. 





Elgin Oil Heater 


AT REDUCED PRICE 


HE Elgin Oil Heater not 

only conserves coal, but it 
will heat comfortably, quickly 
and cheaply any room in the 
house; and is economical in 
that it can be carried from 
room to room, as needed. It 
will burn eight hours on a 
gallon of kerosene. 

The most essential part of 
any oil heater is the fount and 
burner. Exhaustive tests by 
the manufacturer of the vari- 
ous founts used in oil heaters 
developed the fact that the 
Miller brass founts not only 
came up to their ideal but pro- 
duced a large volume of pure, 
warm air without any smoke 
or odor. These founts are 
made of a heavy gauge high- 
grade brass, with strongly re- 
inforced wick tube that takes 
a standard-size wick. Capac- 
ity of tank, 4 quarts. It is 
equipped with a regulator that 
makes it impossible to turn 
the flame too high; it also has 


These features eliminate the possibility of Elgin 
Oil Heaters smoking or throwing off the usual disagreeable odor. 


The Heater is 


24% inches in height, with polished black drum and nickel-plate finish. 


Special Limited Offer 


While our limited stock lasts we will sell these 


fine Elgin Oil Heaters, with nickel trimmings 


ONLY 


and brass tank, for only $6.75 each. ‘Shipped 


by express, charges to be paid by receiver. The 
regular selling price of this grade Heater is $8.50. 
Our Offer presents a most timely opportunity to 
get a real bargain. Your order should be sent 


$6.75 


promptly, however, as no more can be supplied 


at this low price after our limited stock is gone. 


While They Last 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 


881 Commonwealth Avenue 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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This Range with Two Ovens 
is a wonder for cooking 


Although less than four feet long it can do every kind of cooking for 


any ordinary family by gas in warm weather or by coal or wood when 
the kitchen needs heating. When in a hurry both ovens can be used 


at the same time—one for roasting and the other for pastry baking. 
It Certainly Does “Make Cooking Easy”. 
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Write for handsome free booklet (10) that tells more about it 


Weir Stove Company, Taunton, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Glenwood 
Coal, Wood and Gas Ranges, 
Heating Stoves and Furnaces 








